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PREFACE 

This essay in comparfttive literature attempts 
to determine the nature and extent of the influ- 
ence exerted by MoUdre on English comedy 
from 1660 to 1700. Its purpose is not so much 
to identity particular cases of indebtedness to 
the French master as to study the general 
features of his influence on the art and outlook '' 
of the period. I shall be gratified if it con- 
tributes in any way to a better understanding 
of Restoration comedy, or to a more extended 
appreciation of the greatest comio genius of 
France. 

The book in ite present form is the outcome 
of a series of studies of indiyidual writers, 
begtm some years ago at the University of 
Chicago and carried out in an effort to ap- 
proach the scientific accuracy and thoroughness 
for which Dr. J. M. Manly is so well known. 
I have therefore examined nearly every Resto- 
ration comedy that was accessible to me. The 
results, indicated in the appendix, represent 
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viii PREFACE 

my personal opinion after careful deliberation 
over doubtful points. Those who have pre- 
ceded me in the field have relied bo largely 
on second-hand information or have been so 
much carried away by the deeire of establishiag 
indebtedness that a searching personal investi- 
gation was prerequisite to any safe generaliza- 
tions. I do not pretend to have discovered 
every trace of influence in the period, but Z 
think so few direct borrowings have escaped me 
that my results are a basis for valid induction. 

In mechanical details the volume conforms 
to the series in which it appears. I have tried 
to make quotations exact, but without repro- 
ducing peculiarities in the use of italics, small 
capitals, and similar matters. Full titles to all 
references in the notes will be found in the 
bibliography. 

In the preparation of the work I have con- 
tracted many obligations : to Professor Myra 
Reynolds of the University of Chicago for 
starting me on the subject; to Dr. J. M. 
Manly for generous advice and criticism ; to 
Mr. A. E. Hill of the English Library of the 
University of Chicago, to Mrs. Margaret 
McKennon, Librarian of Southwestern Univer- 
sity, to the librarians and attendants of Har- 
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PREFACE jx 

vard College Library, to the officials of the 
Library of Columbia Umversity, for securing 
or providing the necessary material ; to Mr. H. 
C. Chatfield-Taylor, who at one point in my 
research cordially extended me the use of his 
great Moliere collection. Miss Winifred Smith 
has generously assisted me in several matters. 
In the Columbia faculty Z am indebted to 
Professor Brander Matthews for many helpful 
suggestions and for criticism on points of im- 
portance, and to Professor J. E. Spingam for 
discnseion of features of the treatment. It is a 
pleasure to acknowledge also the very v^uable 
criticism of Professor Ashley H. Thomdike. 
My chief obligation is to Professor Jefferson 
B. Fletcher, through whose kindness it has 
been possible for the volume to appear in its 
present form, and for whose unfailing interest 
I cannot here sufficiently express my gratitude. 
Coimau UnriBBnT, Jane 1, 1910. 
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THE INFLrENCE OF MOLlilRE 
ON RESTORATION COMEDY 



MOUEBB'S COUEDT 

If on the street we see a man of pompous 
gravity slip upon a banana skin and sit down 
in a very abrupt and foolish fashion, we turn 
away to hide our amusement. If at the play 
we see a miser talking and geeliculating ex- 
citedly about his treasure to the secret lover 
of his daughter, the frightened lover rep^dng 
each time with a reference to the daughter, 
we cannot keep from laughing at their mutual 
mistake. We know these incidents are comic, 
just as we know after a single reading that 
Shelley's To a Skylark is poetic. But when 
we imdertake to frame a definition of the 
comic in general, we find success as difficult 
as our laughter has been irresistible. We 
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2 THE INFLXJENCE OF MOLIEfeE 

may lose from sight whole groups of comic 
incidents and evolve some fine-spun theory 
that gives delight to a scholastic mind but 
seems incomplete to one with a ke^i zest for 
the comic in life and Uterature; or we may 
in the end content ourselves with the simple 

, conclusion that the vast majority of comic 
effects depend upon the sudden perception of 
some i ncongrui ty^or c ontrast no t felt as _§eri- 
o us or irrecg atalaMer~ 

Advancing this statement of the case as a 
convenient sxunmary rather than a bullet- 
proof definition, I may add that the comic is 
not an unvarying quantity, that the comic 
sense has on the contrary developed only in 

; SQcifity, flinceitinTOlv^ some norm or standard 
of comparison. I am stating a mere truism 
to say that man has arrived at his notions of 
the usual and the sensible only through coor 
tact with bis fellows, and that the comic 
accordingly varies in different ages of the 
world and in different communities of the same 
age. Imagine a Hottentot or an inhabitant of 
the South Sea Islands suddenly transported 
to the streets of New York. He might laugh 
at the tall silk hats or the finedy tailored suits, 
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ON RESTORATION COMEDY 3 

but those about him would be so far from 
joining in his laughter that they would amile 
at hia bare head and scanty gannents. Imag- 
ine how dismal a reception even the best hits 
in the most popular comedy, except those 
depending on the mere shock of surprise, 
would Becure from a theater full of such msa. 

■^ For it is obvious that every comic effect in a I 
jday depends for success on the existence of I 
a common viewpoint among the members of ! 
the audience, and that those events and per- 
sons in clearest contradiction with the man- 
ners and views of the audience will seem most 
comic. It follows from these remarks that 
the comic does not appeal to our sympatMes. ^ 
We may view with generous indignation the 
bent figure of Shylock leavii^ the court-room 
or shake our sides at the roUicking humor of 
Falstaff, but in the second case as truly as in 
the first the pleasure cannot properly be called 
an effect of the comic. In other words, the j 

- hu^^a^ differs from l3i e co mic, strictly so- ' 

cal^7hi being consonant with warm affection. I 

Comedy as a type in hterature makes use of 

both kinds of appeal, but the introduction of 

■;^umor is a development of modem times. ' 
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4 THE INFLUENCE OF MOLllSE 

Relflted to this consideralion of particular 
comic moments in a play is a diffa«nce be- 
tween tragedy and co medy as subdivisions of 
the drama. Tra^dy moves in an ideal world 
where the crimes and grand passions of men 
J absorb our attention from the trivial and the 
commonplace. It n^ects the superficial cir- 
cumstance 6f life to pierce to the essential 
qualities of the soul in Berious or irreconcilable 
conflict with universal law. This character- 
istic tendency is observable not only in 
Sophocles and Racine and Shakspere, but in 
such powerful moderns as Ibsen and Haupt- 
mann and Ech^aray. Comedy, on the other 
f hand, has usually moved near^ the world _pf 
v' I external fact, where the incongruities are 
'^ more tan^Ble and where they do not affect 
the issues of life too profoundly. It has ao- 
cordii^y depicted the common vices and 
ridiculous follies of mankind by means of 
t^^ more or lees eaedly recognized in the 
\ different countries where It has ori^nated. 
Among the poets of the New Comedy in 
Greece so closely did Menander copy the de- 
tuls of the rich and polished society in which 
he lived that an Alexandrian gnunmarian 
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ON RESTORATION COMEDY 5 

exclaimed, "0 Menander and life! which of 
you copied the other!" Whenever a poet 
of medieval England wished to reheve the 
somber tone of a miracle play with the br^ter 
colors of' comedy, he took some picture from 
shepherd life or went back through his ex- 
perience to find a suitable shrew for Noah's 
wife. In France a long succession of farces 
copied matter from pohtical and social circles 
so strikingly that at length Henry IV had to re- 
strict subjects to private life. The mmnMiii/i _ ^ 
deW arte of Italy, among many a synonym 
for convOTHonahty in character-drawing, was 
so re^tic in its origin that several of fhe 
types appearing later in an unending series 
of masks are easily traced to separate locahties 
in the pepinsula.' The Spgniab oom edy of 
cloak and sword, which to foreigners seems 
a tissue of the most artificial imbrogUos, was 
in the hands of Lopede^y^a-a not very much 
. distorted reflection of the manners of the 
country. Indeed, it has generally been true 
that, r^arded as types of drama, tragedy y 
has tended to the id^ and the imisersal, ^ 
while comedy has tended toward the realistic 
> Cr. Moland, p. 12 0.; FUmiui, p. 313 ff. 
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6 THE INFLUENCE OF MOLIERE 

and the local, because tragedy deals with 
essential qualities and irreconcilable con- 
flicta, while comedy deals with the incon- 
gruities of life, and succeeds only where the 
norms of judgment prevalent in a community 
jare readily applicable. 

Such closeness to the facts of life is char- 
^ acteristic of Molifire, whom most Frenchmen 
r^ard as the Siakspere of their nation. He 
never mixes with his satire the boimdless 
— fancy of Aristophanes or the channingly 
delicate creations of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. His interest is in life and the char- 
jacters which everyday life presents. Such 
interest, indeed, was peculiarly fostered by 
the circumstances of his career. Bom ' in 
the home of a prosperous furniture dealer 
in a bourgeois section of Paris, he must have 
seen more than one wealthy neighbor running 
up long bills in a ridiculous effort to become 
a "gentleman" in gpite of many remon- 
strances from his sensible wife. He may 
have foimd in his own father * an example of 
the unscrupulous money-lender who exacts 

' Jan. 15. 1622. 

■ Cf. Lairoumet, p. 15. 
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ON RESTORATION COMEDY 7 

twenty-five per cent for useless old furniture 
and hangings. Certainly the bourgeois atti-' 
tude, with its common sense and spirit of 
ridicule, was familiar to his childhood and 
helped to mold the ideals of his boyhood 
while he was a day student at the Collie de 
Clermont. Lat^, when he had organized 
a company of players and began his twelve 
years of strolling through the provinces, he 
enlarged his view of man to include every 
variety of local type with its peculiarities of 
costume and speech — simple peasant girls 
and rascally servants ; pretentious country 
aristocrats, unfortunate husbands, and thick- 
witted suitors ; tiie bailiffs and collectors of 
petty taxes, with aJl the self-important village 
society apii^ the fashions of the metropolis. 
On his return to Paris in his thirty-seventh 
year and the establishment of his company 
at the court of Louis XIV, he not only re- 
newed acquaintance with the shopkeepers 
of his father's quarter, but found new fields 
for the penetrating observation of character 
— listened to empty-headed courtiers and 
prudish women of fashion, dined among the 
devotees of a literary fad and the foppish 
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8 THE INFLUENCE OF MOLIERE 

leaders of different court circles. His own 
troupe, too, and his family, gave him the most 
intimate understanding of the various turns 
that love and jealousy and other primary 
instincts of humanity take in naen and women 
of different temperaments. Hardly could 
one imagine a career better suited to develop 
a full underatanding of the essential unity 
of human nature and a keen sense of its mani- 
fold irregularities. 

No one certainly has made more of his 
opportvpities than Moli^. He did not 
merely observe narrowly the superficifd side of 
life, note the style of a coat or tiie color 
of a ribbon ; he pierced below to the nature 
of the man. His friend Boileau summed up 
his character accurately in the word " Cou- 
templator." The tradition which pictures him 
sitting in a provincial barber-shop, intent upon 
the frequenters conversii^ about business or 
gossip, is true in spirit if not in fact. The 
other picture which one of his enemies has 
preserved is as illuminating aa it is vivid. In 
one scene of the comedy ZMinde a character 
describes what he saw Moh^ doing in tiie 
shop below; "Elomire didn't utter a word 
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ON RESTORATION COMEDY 9 

all the time I was down there. I found him 
leaning on a counter like a man who was 
dreaming. He kept his eyes glued on three 
or four ladies of quality who were h^^ling 
over some lace. He seemed to listen intently 
to what they were saying, and from the 
movement of his eyes you would have said 
he was piercing to the bottom of thmr souls 
to discover what they were secretly thinldng. 
I even believe he had a note-book and that 
under his cloak he took down imperceived 
the best things they said. He's a dangerous 
man. There are some people who take their 
hands everywhere they go. You might say 
of him that everywhere he goes he. takes his 
eyes and ears." ^ 

This absorbing interest in_^9,^<!ter aa. it.' 
manifests itself in everyday life is a distin- / 
guishi^' featiire of tiiose comedies which he ' 
produced in rapid succession during the 
fifteen years that intervened between his 
return to Paris and his death.' For this 
reason the classification of his work is diffi- 

' A translatioa of ZHinde, bo. 5, quoted in Moli^re, 
(Eaurea, X. 279. 
'Feb. 17, 1673. 
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cult ; serious objections can be brought to 

lost any grouping of his plays. The first 

two, L'Etourdi and Le D^pit Amoureux, 

written and first performed in the provinces, 

V very clearly belong to the comedy of intrigue 

— ■ ^pe, where the plot consists of a succession 

of improbable incidents and confusing com- 

pUcatioDS, the charact^^ little more than 

\ marionettes pulled hither and yon at the need 

. of the artificial situations, the interest centered 

1 in the ceaseless movement and the constant 

' surprise furnished by the turning and wind- 

V ing of the plot. Yet in L'Etourdi Eraste is 

no more of a mask figure than the hero of Le 

Menieier, a piece formerly acclaimed as the 

beginnii^ of comedy of character ; and in Le 

D&pU Amoweux the love quarrel is presented 

with so much naturalness that it could be 

acted to day as a scene in any modem comedy. 

Les Fomberies de Scapin, brought out at the 

height of Moli^re's career, is also a brilliant 

specimen of the genTe. But in others, such 

as Monsieur de Pourceaitgnac and Le Midedn 

malgri lui, the satiric treatment of manners 

takes up so much of the play and exercises 

80 controlling an influence on the structure 
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ON RESTORATION COMEDY 11 

that one hesitates to put them in Urn class. 
Such uncertainty, however, does not obscure 
the fact that one group of MoU^re'a plays, 
larger or smaller accordii^ to the precon- 
ceptions of the classifier, may be called comedy / 
of intrigue. 
Another group may be styled roman tic or 
l\ heroic-pastoral :_ Don Garde, Milicerte, Lea 
Amants Magnifiques, Le Princesse d'Mide, 
Psychi, Le SicUien. Except the first, which 
was an effort of Mohfere to win fame as a 
serious poet, they were produced to furnish 
enta^iainment at the royal files of Louis XIV, 
and were interspersed with ballets, in which 
the king and his courtiers delighted to appear. 
Thoi^ many passages display a poetic grace 
in the treatment of ideal persons and places 
not usually attributed to this champion of 
common sense, these plays, with the exception 
of the pleasing trifle, Le SicUien, contain little / 
evidence of Mohfere's comic powers or hisA 
genius ior observation. The group may 1 
J therefore be ne^ected in a study of his in- j 
fluence on Restoration comedy. 

The type of comedy which beloi^ dis- 
tinctively to Moh^e and upon which his 
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12 THE INFLUENCE OF MOOfeRE 

greatness as a dramatist is based faUs entirely 
'. under the head, comedy of manners and 
' character. The befpnning was made in Lee 
- Pricieusea Ridicules, the action of which is in 
the tone of farce. But the action is not what 
holds our attention ; it is only a fr^ne for 
the picture of an affectation in the actual life 
of the day. Molifire virtually took typical 
figures from the parterre, set them on the 
stage, and thus allowed the audience to watch 
itself. In Sganarelle the incidents are like- 
wise chosen to render ridiculous the typically 
absurd jealous husband, but the interest of the 
audience is centered on the irresistibly lai^- 
able series of gui-praipio situations, so that the 
piece is comedy of intrigue instead of comedy 
of manners. But with L'Ecole dea Maris and 
J L'Ecole des Femmes Molifire became clearly 
conscious of his aims. He forsook conven- 
tional types and artificial imbroglios, so far as 
his pubUc would allow, in order to express his 
own convictions about the sodety aroimd him 
which he knew so well. Sometimes he was 
obhged to modify his dedgn to conform his 
play to the whims of the Orand Monargue 
who was his patron, as one sees clearly in the 
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ON RESTORATION CX)MEDY 13 

last acts of Le Bourgeois GenHUiomme; some- 
times he developed his idea into no more than 
a sketch, an excuse for the ballets which were 
all the go at court, as in Lo Comtesse d'Escar- 
bagnas ; sometimes he mingled an element 
of farce with the satire of mankind, as in 
I L'Avare ; but everywhere he displayed his ■ 
absorbing interest in actual life and Uving 
characters. In two of his plays he dealt with ^ 
subjects of such profound and universal sig- 
nificance that by some they have been termed 
comedies of character yar excellenc e, and by 
I othfiraJ^gfc_CDmedy,. as^a ^kind of comedy ■■ 
/ rivaling tragedy in the i mpor tance of t l^e 
inte rests involved .,- Certainly these two, Le 
T<Niu^e_ajid Le - M.isanthro pe, with a third, 
Lea Femmes Savantes, reveal the essential 
qualities of Moli^ in the chief comic master- 
pieces of French drama. 

Indeed, one may go further and say that 
the b^inning of French comedy of manners 
is to be found in this third class of Moh^'s 
work. The great mass of comedy produced -■ 
in the period before _Moli^'s advent was ■ y 
totally different in spni€ TTie old Frenc h J 
farce and its realistic satire of political, social. 
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14 THE INFLUENCE OF MOLlfcElE 

and private life had disappeared from the 
theater before the univCTsal popularity of 
_the cornmedia deW arte, with its conventional 
types' oicEaJaoter and artificial plots. In 
higher kinds of comedy the same spirit pre- 
vailed. Larivey in the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century had done much to establish 
the Italian tradition, to center interest on 
intrigue instead of on manners, to deal with 
equivoke and disguise, the turns of chance and 
deceit, instead of imitating nature. This 
intr^ifue type was revived in the second 
quarter of the seventeenth centiuy by Rotrou, 
ivho delved in the inexhaustible mine of 
Spani£^ comedy for a vast variety of mureal 
situations. He was followed by Scarron, 
who took ahnost every one of his plays from 
Spain, burlesquing his sources by an enormous 
buffoonery and an ■ exaggerated satire that 
made the theater echo with laughter. This 
same cleverness in devising variations and 
combinations of incident in a world subject 
to few of the conditions of actual life was 
continued by Thomas Comeille even after 
the close of Molifire's career. 
These general statements concerning the 
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ON RESTORATION COMEDY 15 

predecessors of Molina are, like all general 
statements, subject to exceptions. In La 
BeMe Plmdeuse of Boisrobert we look into a 
shop In the jewelers' section of Paris and see 
the mingled crowd of high society and bour- 
geoisie. The picture is superficial, but it is 
copied from life. In Les Visionnaires of 
Desmarets a succession of almost unconnected 
scenes presents a succession of "himiors" in 
something of Ben Jonson's manner, with the 
purpose of interesting the audience in the 
faithfulness of the delineation. The great 
Comeille also made some advance toward 
a comedy of manners. In La Oalene du 
Palais we overhear the talk of linen-drapers 
and woolen merchants, booksellers and book- 
buyers, quite different from the artificial 
langu^;e of contemporary plays. We see 
also an actual servant instead of the tradi- 
tional nurse. Le MerUeur is likewise a b^pn- 
nii^ for true comedy, improbable as the hero 
is ; for some scenes, such as that between 
Dorante and his indignant father, are the 
necessary result of character. But all these 
plays are interesting chiefly as prophecies. 
The incidents are still ingenious inventions, 
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16 THE INFLUENCE OF MOUERE 

not oatund occurrences; the customs are 
still touched with artificiality ; the characters 
are still mere sketches ; the diak^ue is not 
yet the conversation of men and women from 
the street, the shop, and the home, expressing 
their own ideas and feelii^. In short, even 
these few forerunners of the coming change 
did not hold to the conception of allowing 
the audience to watch itself in typictd char- 
acters moving about on the stage. This 
(revolution in taste from the strange to the 
natural is what Moli^'s comedy of manners 
' accomplished. 

The reason why the innovation succeeded 

^ >is that Moli^re is a typically French„author. 

V He has all the clearness and logic of the race. 
He indulges in no irresponsible im^inings. 
He gives way to no allurements of the fancy 
delightii^ in its own capriciousness. He 
presents instead some eminently reasonable 
Ariste or Clfente, who explains, often at a 
length that wearies Enf^ish ears, what m^t , 
otherwise seem nonsensical or wrongheaded. 

>/ Chance does not det^Tnine.the succession of 
events in his plays as it does frequently in the 
romantic comedy of Shal^)ere and Fletcher. 
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ON RESTORATION COMEDY 17 

Even when his plot is bron^t to a close by ! 
the discovery of long-lost parents or the inter- i 
vention of a powerful king, the diruniement 
does not impress one as illogical. Certainly 
one of his distinguishing traits is lucidity. 

He also has the lightness of satire that 
belongs to the indefinable esprit gavMs, 
a hatred of the wearisome and the pedantic, 
an instinctive delight in ridicule and raillery 
without bitterness or r^e, a laughter full of 
vivacity but arisii^ from the keenest logic. 
The d^nition I gave a moment ago of the 

take httle pleasure in the free play of the 
imagination for itself. Their laughter is 
always reasonable. 
He was t ypically French, too, in putting 
-meaning intoliis wotE The plays which de- 
%ht English readers, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream or The Tempest, are ill-understood by 
most Frenchmen. They seek to comprehend 
what ought to be enjoyed by the imagination. 
They feel insecure in the cloudlands of fancy. 
Their abiding sense of reality is troubled by 
these unsubstantial pageants that fade and 
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pass away into nothii^piess. But in VEcoh 
des Femmes and Les Femmea SavarUes they 
find the famihax circumst^ices of life arranged 
so as to present a penetratit^ view of marriage 
and woman with the utmost gaiety and clear- 
ness. Beneath the] hghtness of the French 
is this insistent seriousness of taste, which 
takes deep pleasure in what seems didactic 
and prosaic to Ei^lishmen because its gaiety 
is not careless and unreflecting. 

Another reason why Moli^ succeeded in 
effecting the change in taste from the estraor- 
, dinary to the natural is that he wrote in 
the opening years of the reign of Louis XIV, 
when the French nation was mostliVench.'' 
It will be recalled that the successive ap- 
proaches toward establishing the absolute 
power of the crown made by Louis XI and 
Henry IV were all but completed by Richelieu 
before his death in 1642. He robbed the 
m^istratea of thdr powers, supplanted the 
princes and nobles by ministers of his own 
creation, and reduced the people to payers of 
taxes. During the ministry of his successor, 
the Italian Mazarin, the different elements, 

1 For thia period, of. iMviaae, 
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heartened by the Puritan successes in the 
Civil War in Ei^land, rose for the last time 
I i^ainst this centralization of authority. This 
saies of disturbances, known as the Fronde , 
1 was characterized by a spirit of faction. The 
Vkdngdom was distraught by shiftily purposes 
and enmities, — magistrates ading now with 
the people and later timidly resigning them- 
selves to the royal power ; a prince this day 
leading the armies of France, the next fighting 
against them wiUi the revolutionists, later 
enterii^ the service of Spain ; the people 
themselves bairicadii^ the streets of Paris 
against the royal troops, driving the royal 
family out of the palace, covering the streets 
with satires on Mazarin and his foreign 
associates, and later filling the bourgeoisie 
with uncert.ainty and dread. Distrust and 
fear were rife. Society was in a state of dis- ^/^ 
integration. 

Moreover, the nation was not, and for some 

time had not been, wholly French. Foreign 

' manners in dress and behavior were made to 

1 prevail in higher circles under the influence 

\ of Anne of Austria and ihe Hdtel de Ram- 

bouiUet, but had not yet been assimilated to 
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the national character. The theater was bo 
1 thoroughly fore^ that it is safe to say half 
I the successful plays were taken from Spwn. 
Even the lowest classes, no loiter clamoring 
for the old farce, stood wide-eyed brfore the 
antics and improvisations of the Italian com- 
panies in the commedia deW arte. 
With the subsid^ice of the Fronde in t^e 
^middle fifties the nation came into its own. 
The late disturbances had arous^ among the 
middle classes a keen desire for order and tran- 
quillity, which the succession of Louis XIV in 
1^61 soon turned into patriotic exultation in a 
king of their own race who governed with jus- 
tice, revived lai^uishii^ industries and com- 
merce, and later made French arms victorious 
wherever they appeared. The bourgeois erf 
Paris who ten years before had been afraid of 
havii^ his doors beaten in by gangs bamcad- 
ir^ the streets, now settled into a comforta- 
ble, prosperous condition, self-satisfied and 
self-regardii^;. Even in the late fifties the 
banker, the lawyer, the merchant, instead of 
scanning his ne^bor suspiciously, begem to 
observe with lively interest the vices and fol- 
lies developed by peaceful life. His standards 
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of conduct became more definite and univer- 
6a! under the growing culture of the age. The 
enthusiasm of the bourgeois was aroused by 
the splendor of the court to which Ijouia drew 
every noble of the realm by making all de- 
pendent on his exchequer. The mingling 
of noble and boui^jeois encouraged by Louis's \ 
disregard of birth and artificial advantage I 
in the distribution of responsibilities and / 
rewards tended to supplant the peculiar pre- 
possessions of the bourgeoisie with saner stan- 
dards of judgment. More influential was the 
H6tel de Rambouillet, with its introduction 
of the refining influence of woman on society''^ 
and conversation, which had for many years 
helped to spread broadcast norms of conduct 
through the formation of many circles of 
imitators.' Men had become keen and quick- 
witted, impressionable to finer shades of 
distinction, and at the same time less indi- 
vidual and prejudiced in judgii^ conduct I 
and character. Thus poUtical and social 
conditions combined to transform the rude 
audience of Richelieu's day into a p oUshed, ^ 
worldly society with greater community of 

> Cf. Livet. 
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feeling and taste than had ever existed before 

For it will be remembered that even 
/Jby^^^ffi^ the c^imgL-people— had ceased 

\/U> attend the n tricft l performa nces. They 

thronged the mountebank's show by Pont 
Neuf or the fairs at Saint Germain, but 
/i the theatOT was filled with theJiigbw classes, 
who, aahaa been shown, were becoming more 
and more lefined and gradually developii^ 
m strong spirit of societgr, which is always 
//hostile to individual variation from accepted 
I, usage. It wqa in t^ m society, w hich had at 
length assimilated the elements of foreign 
\ / ^culture and developed its own native trmts, 
A that Mdi&;e_appealfid,* He, a child of old 
'Paris, reared, as I have related, in its tradi- 
tions and familiar with its prejudices, voiced 
the spirit of its merchants and bankers when 
he laughed at the extravagances of the pT4- 
deusea ridicules, the inflated ambition of 
Monsieur Jourdain, the foolish aspirations of 
L^naird de Pourceaugnac, the ridiculous pre- 
tensions of Comtesse d'Escarb^nas. But 
' Cf. Reynier in Petit de JuUeviUe, iv. 358 f. 
'For a, atudy of these audieooeB, cf. Deapoia, livrea 
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there is something more than the prepos- 
sessions of his class even in these pla}^, and 
in Le MisanihTope he produced a drama it 
would have been impossible to produce in 
1660, a drama which is as perfect an expresEion 
as the spirit of society has ever attained. 

The uniqueness of Moli^'s comedy is not 
explained by the circumstances of his life, 
nor by his French characteristics — his clear- 
ness and logic, his instinctive satire and 
seriousness of purpose — nor even by the 
strong social tone that pervades his work. 
All these features show how he could accom- 
plish what was virtually a revolution in public 
taste, but the peculiar qu^ty of his work is 
to be found after all only in his genius. It 
is very difficult to ffve an adequate idea of 
his m comica, of the inexhaustible gaiety 
which sets so many scenes ringing with silvery 
laughter. Difficult as this comic spirit is to 
define, he would be dull indeed who could resist 
the dialogue of So^e with his lantern in Amphi- 
tryon, or the lesson in philosophy given to Mon- 
sieur Jourdatn, or the consultation of self-suffi- 
cient ^anarelle with suspicious G^nte in Le 
Midecin malgri lui. Literature contains few 
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figures so inextii^uishably comic as the im- 
pertinent Dorine of Le TaHuffe or tiie archly 
malign Toinette of Le Malade Imaginaire. 
Even in his most serious situations his verve 
appears in hardly diminished vigor. When 
the headstrong miser is about to strike his 
obstinate son, the servant breaks in to reUeve 
the strain with the tmconscious buffoonery 
of his reconciUation. When the audience is 
oppressed by the impending doom of Orgon, 
the incredulous stepmother opens the door 
to brighten the whole scene with deUghtful 
comedy. When the jealousy of Alceste has 
become almost painfully intense, the breath- 
less valet appears to draw forth volleys of 
laughter while he searches every pocket for 
the note he has forgotten to brii^ from bis 
master's table. The gaiety which enlivened 
many a medieval fabliau and farce has 
nowhere found a more hearty or vivacious 
expresaon than in the comedy of Molidre. 

Let me repeat, however, that this vis 

comica is different in ori^ from that familiar 

/to Ei^lish readers in the work of Shaks pere 

a nd Jonsop . MoUdce^ha^jjone-o^^iakspere's 

fantastic and ideal creations ; no mischievous 
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Puck or l^t-footed Ariel glides through his 
scenes. Nor is he much closer to the Shak- 
spere who leaves the stage to those irrepressi- 
bly witty fools and cIowhb who engage in 
the lively ^ve and take of conceits or enter- 
tain the spectator with a nice derangement ! 
of epitaphs. To the pit in Elizabethan days ; 
Feste and Launcelot Gobbo were humorous 
rather than purely comic figures ; that is, the 
audience laughed with them rather than at 
them. Both carman and courtier might have 
said with a ring of hearty good-nature, "How 
witty the fool b!" or "What irrepressible 
humor the clown has!" Moh^ presented 
figures decidedly different. He delineated 
a Monsieur Jourdain to point the folly of 
colossal conceit, or a servant Martiue to show 
up the ridiculousness of affectation and 
pedantry. Ben Jonaon is s ome what nearer / 
to Mouse's comic_s^t. Yet even The 
Alcfmmst, generally considered Jonson's best 
performance, is not very much in the style 
of Les Femmea Savanies. In the handling of 
Dapper and Dru^er and Sir Epicure Mam- 
mon we see all too clearly the Plautj ngjam- lX^ 
ceptira of comedy, in which no emphasis is 
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laid on the unsocial or iDsincere elements of 

character. The comic effect does not come 

80 much from the absurd expectfitions of 

; those characters as from the supremely witty 

^ay in which the expectations are defeated 

/of fulfilment. The play is a contest of the 

clever with the dull or imsuspecting, and we 

^ laugh with those who get the better. The 

'Plautiijeconceptiou appears in Moli^ also, 

but It is^dified^by a^^riction, more pro- 

foimd than appears anywhere in Jonson, even 

\ in Bartiuilom^m Fair, th at co aductAouId conr 

-^'iorm yto the demands of so ciety. In his 

comedy of manners he laughs at the attempt 

of folly and vice to supplant nature and 

reason. His gaiety arises from the feeling 

that the irregularities of ordinary life are in 

=« themselves irresistibly amusing. 

But one who thinks only of the comic 
verve of Mohfire is far from understanding 
his attitude toward life. The universality 
of his appeal does not rest on the widespread 
. desire of men to be diverted. Had that been 
the case, he would have been superseded in 
his own country by Regnard, Beaumarchais, 
and Scribe, and would have found small 
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audience outside of France. He waa not only 
an unrivaled comedian, but a tiunker upon 
some of the profound problems of life. Yet 
he was not a philosopher with an ordered 
system. All his comedies rest upon very few 
convictions. He beUeved most thoroi^ly I y 
that our guide in life should be our own in- ' 
stincts. Whoev er tries to suppre ss or distorE 
ijhe SStural impulses becomes ridiculous. 
If Aiiolphe reaii^lT cEilff iii^^orance and 
restrains her from all the normal pleasures 
of youth, even his sufferii^ shall be made 
ridiculous. If Cathos and Madelon renounce 
the common language and customs of every- 
day life for the artificial jargon and manners 
of a romantic world, they shall be most hu- 
miliatingly deceived. In other words, Molifire 
is one with the pagan spirits of the Italian 
Renaissance in their full reliance on the good- 
ness of human nature and their disregard for 
the restraints of a rel^on which had under- 
taken to control every variety of human 
conduct. He tog beUesces-iB-the-gDodgess^of y^ 
human nature, and goes on repeatii^ in play | 
irftOTpiay: '^.BL^ natural. Followy our normal j 
impuJsMi. That is the rule of life." 
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This injunction carries with it the corollary, 
"Be si ncere,!!__It is only the man who dis- 
trusts or falsifies or despises nature who be- 
comes hypocritical. Consequently Moli^ 
I [attacks every form of insincerity with relent- 
^yieea vigor. Hiysieians who pretend to assist 
the human body, which needs no assistance, 
who repeat empty terms handed down from 
the ancients without the slightest knowledge 
of the organism for which they prescribe, 
who profess to administer wonder-working 
remedies when their only purpose is to line 
their pockets with gold — all these hypocrisies 
of medicine he ridicules with never diminish- 
•ing zest. But hypocrisy, is sometimes too 
much even for the inextinguishable gaiety 
of Molidre. Tartuffe, who forbids the inno- 
cent diversions of the youi^ wife, who dries 
up the husband's sincere affection with the 
consuming breath of bigotry, who widies to 
crush the tender love of the daughter 
and defeat the rightful expectations of the 
son, who would even seduce the wife of his 
benefactor, — this sinister figure is depicted, 
not in gay, but in somber colors, because he is 
the very antithesis of Molifere's injunction: 
-- _" Follow nature. Be sincere." 

, Google 
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Sincerity, however, may be carried too far. 
Alette IS passionately siiroere^ -but he— is/^ 
ridiculous. One naturally asks why the man 
who embodies so many of MoU^'b own 
characteristics, his hatred of affectation and 
pretense and coDcelt, his hatred of double- 
dealing and hypocrisy, whose devotion to I 
sincerity reflects one of the very strongest I 
devotions of MoU^e's soul — why this man • 
is nevertheless ridiculous. The answer is i 
simple : because he foi^ets he is hving in | 
society, because he is unsocial. This Moli6re ' 
never forgets. The man who follows instinct 
must do so with the abiding consciousness 
that he is Uving among men, that his conduct 
must be subject to the rule of common sense 
and sound judgment. Thus MoH^ is after 
all vastly different from Uie pagan E^irits 
of the Italian Renaissance. He beUeves in 
none of the immoderate enthusiasms of indi- ^ 
vidualism, in none of the strange eccentrici- 
ties of originality. Life must be subjected 
to order and reason. We must not demand 
of it the impossible, unless we wish to taste 
a bitterness like that of Alette, almost as 
deep as the suffering of that Amolphe who 
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tried to defeat nature for his own personal 
ends. 

Thus it comes about that Molilre is some- 
thing more than a comedian presenting 
realistically the superficial and the local 
incongruities of life so as to make their 
contradiction with the norms of judgment 
prevalent in bis community readily apparent. 
This typical Frenchman, with all the lo^cal 
clearness, spirit of ridicule, and underlying 
seriousness of his race, this poet of the age 
of Louis XIV, when the society for which 
he wrote attained a greater imity than had 
ever before existed, not only becomes the 
greatest master of comedy in French drama 
by the inextinguishable gaiety of his genius, 
but also, by his profoimd insight into life 
and the sweet reasonableness of his attitude 
toward it, stands forth as one of the sig- 
nificant figures in the history of European 
nterature. 
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CHAPTER n 

RESTORATION COMEDT 

While Moli^ and his compeers, La 
Fontaine and Boileau and Racine, were help- 
ing to produce that Uterature which shines 
forth as the pecuhar pride of Frenchmen, there 
axose in Ei^land with the return of Charles 
II a literature of similar classical tendencies 
which Ei^lishmen have consigned to a limbo 
of the half foi^otten. Yet the period merits 
consideration, not only for tiie satire of Dry- 
den, which every one knows something about, 
but for the dimly remembered drama which 
filled the theaters for the four decades fol- 
lowing Charles Il'a return. It is of course 
true that nearly all the tragedy bears traces 
of Comeille and Racine from France and of 
ShaJcspere from among the Ehzabethfms, but 
a few of those tr^edies have seldom or never, 
been surpassed in all the succeeding two hun- 
dred years. Th e h^oic play, moreover, aieer 
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as much as we may at its extravagant lan- 
guage and impossible characters, challenges 
otir attention because it awoke the enthusi- 
asm of thousands of playgoers and absorbed 
much of the en«-gy of the leading poet of the 
age. But the achievement of the Restora- 
\J tion was its comedy, an achievement which 
.' some critics have regarded as the most brilliant 
in English dramatic literature. To study 
this comedy will be the purpose of this and 
the followii^ chapters. 

Restoration comedy was not perfectly 
r- homogeneous. Thoi^ the different varieties 
[will be seen later to have a great deal in 
* common, lines of distinction can be drawn. 
\ — There is first the o^comedyaf_hiisipia.5vhich 
had been dev^oped by Jira^Jonson, its plot 
consisting of a series of appropriate retribu- 
tions for the variations from a norm which 
were represented by the different characters. 
It awoke to a faint life in the early work of 
Dryden and was galvanized into strange con- 
i tortiSns by Ben's faithful disciple, Thomas 
\ — Shadwel l. Then the Spam^L-Xomedy — oi 
intrigue, with its constant appeal to the at- 
tention by a brisk succession of incidents, a 
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fonu which had in EngUsh been foi gshaid owed 
by the prolific inventiveness of Fletcher, 
sprang for a time into promising popiilarity 
under the influence of King Charles, who was 
so fond of it that he suggested Spanish plots 
for some of the dramatists to imitate. Its 
vogue as a distinct species did not develop, 
but the intr^e plot, imported either directly 

/■from Spain or indirectly thiQi^ the medium 
of Tho mas Comeille or other French imijators 
of Cald^ion and the Spanish s^oolTcontinued 

\to form a large element in the comedy of the 
age. These types, however, are not what 
give to Restoration comedy its pecuJiar dis- 
tinction. The type which was then developed^ 
to its greatest brilliancy belongs to the species 
that Moli^ cultivated — a| comedy of man- 



ners which holds the mirror up to the follies i " 
and foiblra"~SfT30cietyTntinnrtrHBsamiDg-tire"T " 
frown of aTJu^e or ~uttCT h g"TKe " j'eer_jfflLa i 
satirist^ So conspicuously is this form the 
achievement of the period that Restoration- 
comedy and comedy of manners have often V — 
been used as convertible terms. 

There had indeed been in English drama 
an approach to comedy of manners before 
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this date. Truly notable is the famous 
-^ co medy of h umors already mentioned. It 
is rightly ccmadered the invention of Ben 
Jonson^ not only because Chapman's Hu- 
morotis Day's Mirth is hardly entitled to con- 
sideration in spite of the fact that in plot and 
treatment of character It ia virtually an antici- 
pation of Every Man in his Humour, but also 
because the immense development of the 
type and its long vogue were due to Jonson 
entirely. It presented the follies and affecta- 
tions of contemporary life with a veracity that 
^/not even Wycherley excelled. Every play- 
goer was convinced of the reality of boastful 
Boabdil and of Sir Epicure Mammon. Even 
to-day we walk once more in old Saint Paul's 
with Fastidious Brisk, and lau^ as heartily 
at the absurd mistakes of Zeal-of-the-Land 
Busy as if we ourselves were strolling throi^ 
the side-shows of Bartholomew Fair. After 
Jonson left the stage, such plays as Cartwright's 
The Ordinary (1634), Marmion's The Anti- 
guary (1636), and Jasper Mayne's The 
City Match (1639) maintained the type down 
— to the closing of the theaters. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that the whole school 
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(^was not BojouctiBt^Mted-in- picturing otm-- 

\ t^mparary mn.TiTiftTfi an in Hrn.wing individ- 1 / 
I ual eccentricities of character. The writers ' 
HouchedUpon'ffieTofliesoreveryday or fashion- * 
able life, but they satirized, not Ui e social \ 

fajjing as such, but the personal deviation from! ^ 
a d ctS. T hey^ thus diverged from a true 
comedy of manners by centering their inter- \ i 
est elsewhere than in the imitation of society. I f 
Nearer to the type under discussion are those ' 
plays which reveal a genuine interest in scenes 
of everyday life for themselves. Not to go 
back to Hick Scorns or Gammer Gurton'a 
Needle, every one remranbers The Two Angry 
Women of Abington and Lamb's hearty 
praise of it.' The Merry Devil of Edmonton 
and The Merry Wives of Windsor also contain 
scenes from the village or rural circles of the 
time. A whole play of the type, its pictures 
of daily London life, tinged to be sure with 
. a charming color of romance, is seen in 
■•'— Dekker's Shoemaker's Holiday. A breath of --^ 
satire inspires EastVMrd Hoe, and a gross real- 
ism approaching the moral indifference of 
the Restoration weighs down two companion 
» Cf. Iamb, Warhe, iv. 426. 
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pieces, Northxeard Hoe and Westward Hoe. 
In Mi ddletoD we find a dramatist devoting 
a good part of his time for a long period of 
years to the faithful reproduction of scenes 
y'fioTa the actual London of his day, in a maimer 
which waa perhaps shghtly influenced by the 
satiric intent of Jonson's humors and the 
romantic tendencies in plot of contempor^ 
dr^ma, but which in spirit approached very 
«I<KeIy to the woridiness of Etheredge and 
Dryden." Among the followers of Middleton, 
Field produced two comedies * which by the 
impudence of their amorous intr^e might 
have gained them a few representations at the 
court of Charles II,' but which show very 
clearly the influence of Jonson's guUs and 
roarera. The influmce of Jon son is even 
larger in j^me's plays, in some of whidi 
the presentation of London life drops below 
Middleton or Field in the prosaic coarseness 
of the realism. 
—^Besides this type of comedy of manners, 

' For a study of Middleton as & writer of comedy, 
of. Fiaoher. 

' A Woman it a Weaihereoek and Amends for Ladies. 
, . * A Woman i» a Weathercock was, in fact, revived at 
f qineoln's Inn Fields in 1667. Cf. Oeneat, i. 79. 
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which was written mainly for the butcher 
and the baker, there was anotiier which had 
in v iew -more or leaa the cour tier and the inns- 
or- Kiourt m an.( This form was developed i>y~X 



John I Tgti^ii ^ who infused into the realistic 
study oi contempora^ life a lightly ad- 

■ of fortune, and who added to the charm of 
such study by the spiciness of his characters 
id the romantic daring of his plots.' Even 
'hen the scene was London~(ai~m Wit vrithout 
Money or The Night Walker) this romantic 
element was prominent, and it generally be- 
came 80 controlling that the study of manners 
was disguised imder a fore^ garb and the 
English characters masqueraded as little 
French lawyers or Spanish ciu-ates. Massin- 
ger's Guardian bears witness to the popularity 
of this courtly type. Nearly the whole body 
of St ^ley's^ ^romedy likewise depicted the 
highp/grf^jffl fif fjnniftl life tmder One mask or 
another, and with a cleverness of plotting 
that was apparently also su^ested by 
Fletcher. In this class of plays the basic ele-1 
meqt in a comedy of manners, the imitation of 
' oT^tiararr-JoftB Fletcher, p. 35. 
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y^ 1^ life in a fashionable circle moreJiEj^3_apart, 
'"Tffmore prominent thanrn the precedii^ class, 
jvbut in all the productions of the school the 
\j[ Jnt CTest i n reajitxjgjarge^ replaced by inte rcat 
^^in inc idenr^ ^d plot. With these qualificor- 
JHioiis, however, it is true that even before 
the closing of the theaters comedies of man- 
ners directed either to the mass of citizens or 
to the throng of courtiers had already formed 
a large body of dramatic Uterature. 
It should nevertheless not be foi^tten 
"I that this bo^ j>f Uterature differs in seyeral 
vNI nwpectfl frnrn^^^ft-.-Bj-Hteiai tion ftfimR( jy^ of 
wEcK~tire'ToUowing chapters are a study. 
/Kot much stress need be laid on the general 
/ use of vprse by the Jaco bean writ ers and the 
/ almost universal iise of prose by Restor ation 
playwQ^ts.^ Comedy of manners in the 
earlier period tended to prose dialogue, many 
plays of MiddletoD and Brome having very 
few speeches in meter. But the dialogue of 
Middleton, in spite of the flashes of wit and 
satire, does not approach the brilliant repartee 
of Congreve, that realistic but polished imi- 

N^.^^ ■ Crowne'a Married Beau ia the only «Eoeption out- 
side af trai^'Ooniedy I know of. 
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tation of what the society of Charles II's 
time regarded as the chief ornament ofl 
conversation. 

Not much need be said concerning the 
handling of plot in the two periods. The 
school of Ether^d ^ and Wyc herleyrmvirtue 
of a closer approximation to tEe manners of 
its circle, is on the wholg Ipsa pxtTfVV«f»"t 
in the^vioIatipix_Qf_pr^ability than the fol- 7 
lowers of Middleton and FletcHCTT^NDT is 
the 6OTnbining of two "or more stories in a 
single piece a distinguiSuhg feature of the 
school. English popular playwrights had 
from the beginning sought to hold the atten- 
tion of the audience by an abundance of 
action, even to the extent of joining plots that ^ 
had no real connection. K many Restora- 
tion plays are a mere jumble of such unre- 
lated plots, they are simply a few degrees worse 
than some productions even by the masters 
of pre-Restoration comedy. In the attitude 
toward, umU^ other than that of action a X 
strikjngdmerence may be noted. The fre- 9 

quent clu^nge of scene and the lo ng lapses of \ 
time among^ the Jacob eans Me a no tabl e 
feature of the st^;e and plot-man^ement. ^ 
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Only two of Fletcher's comedies,' for instance, 

come within a limit of twenty-four hours, 

and many of them extend over a period of 

months or even a year. The constant change 

of place becomes at times almost kaleidoscopic, 

hurrying us hither and tMther so as to give 

an impression of bustle and rush which any 

amount of action by itself would htffdly 

1 produce. But the tendency throi^ aM R es-^^ 

ija on c^ nedy is to keep the scene in the 

»-^calit y^flnd to co mpress th e_tim»-ag 

e b as possible to the limits of a day and 

in^t. This was in part due to ttie introduc- 

Jtion of p^^ed^jeensaiXi' ^"*' ^^ ^^^ ^^ 

later that gVmcb_^ BCussi on of the unities, 

and especially the models followed by' the 

Iramatists, were a mucli;:;s^ong^_i^uence 

in lesaenii^ the number of scenes and^dft- 

ening the time of dramatic action. 

* A more fundamental difference between 

the twopeidods is the selection and treatment 

of subi^t^aanier. The Restoration was given 

I over almost entirely to picturing the manners 

! of fashionable life ; even when influenced by 

1 The Mad Lover and The Chancel. 
* On this introduotioa, cf . Downee, pp. xx. f., xdv.f., 
20 f.; Wright, p. 412; Pepys, iii. 157 (June 13, 1663). 
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the comedy of intrigue it found its material 
largely in an imitation of the social customs 
of the times. The Jacobean comedy of man- 
ners in its different Idndsdown to tfiect^hg 
(STttie theaters was fun^amentally^-Bllherl y 
coqied^^ofintrigue or comedy of hmuors,!' 
the transcript from contemporary life Ijelngl J 
introdiisedjs^oT secondary importance and \ 
interest. Even such a realistic play as A 
Trick to Catch the Old One is essentially an 
intr^e-comedy, and A Mad World clearly 
employs Ben Jonson's plot-method. The 
truth is, the men who wrote comedies of 
London life had not yet reached the concep- 
tion which the leading Restoration play- 
wrights soon gained, that of centering the 
interest in a picture of contemporary man- 
UCTS. The poets like Middleton, who haJ' 
a genuine interest in studying life realistically 
and satirizing various features of it, always 
felt it their first duty to keep up a busy action j 
or to reveal new eccentricities of character. J 

i As a consequence of fni^iising itji int^pwt. nn 

sociaLJifej_ Restoration comedy placed much \ 
more of ita ^.ctionin interiors , within coffee- \/ 
houses or boudoirs or rec^tioii=^[i^, than in / 
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/ fields or streets or p^aps the undesignated 
' rooms of a house. The development of 
painted scenery^ merely added vividness to 
this employment of local color. A second 
! consequence was that an am^u s intri gue 
/wniTYiPfi t.Vi<. hnaia i>f ^i garly everY_ ^£stQEatapn 
l/plot, Ednce such iutrigues were held to be the 
A chief recreation of the fashionable circles of 
^the "Hay:" Jacobean comedy, on the contrary, 
m spite of its partial loss of the wholesome 
atmosphere of the Elizabethan period, still 
moved in ways relatively more modest and 
wholesome. I am not imaware of the sev- 
'eral pre-Restoration plays of London life 
I that dealt with adultery and kindred vices. 
jAny one who examines these lattra* will 
jfind m them an important difference from 
/^he attitude of Restoration writers. Leav- 
ijig out of account a few anomalous pro- 
ductions like The Parson's Wedding, we find 
that such writers as Field and Brome and 
I / Shirley finally cleared those suspected of in- 
L' fidelity. Whoever speaks of their plays as 
rivaling the comedies of Charles II's court 
forgets this very material consideration, llie 
Restoration audience delated to see the 
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^young gallant succeed; some pre-R«8tora- 
tion audiences apparently enjoyed risky situa^ 
, tiaaa, but they at the same time demanded 
^>Mat virtue triumph in the end. u^ 

The difference between the two ages in 
this matter is typical. The audiences of 



Jonson and the tribe of Ben Had a healthy 



/ 



"intg ^t^ in frank realJ^T"l3l& audJ£n£^ of / 
V Wycherley and Dryden w ere characterized' / 
by a cynical indifference, to moi^l considera- /\ 
tions. Nor can it be urged that Jonson is 
- also indifferent to moral considerations. To 
be sure, The Alchemist and Bartholomew Fair 
cannot be called strictly moral, — the knaves 
generally get the better of the pious. Yet . 
the knavery is of no base or disgustii^ nature, 
so that we for the moment agree that the 
victims are too dull to deserve a better end. 

£e Restoration not only laughed at wittyl 
;ues but applauded the crimes of youth and! 
asure. Every restraint was fdt as an im- 
pertinence, and they who most ingeniously 
and succe^ully evaded those rratraints be- 
came the most delightful figures in the theater. 
The explanation of this state of affairs is not 
far to seek. Tmngination wgj 
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were entirely absorbed in the hard or frivolous 
facte of life. Chivalric ideals no longer 
shaped their conduct, and they felt small 
desire to escape from fact into any poetic 
fairyland of the imagination. Self-sacrifidng 
love and knightly honor might exist in some 
world of dreams, but for such men as Roches- 
ter and Buckingham dream-worlds had no 
existence even in the soimding couplets of 
an heroic play except as a subject for lidictde 
and immoderate laughter. He who would 
I not be known for a fool had to look at the 
{world of material existence with the clear 
leyes of common sense. Since virtue and 

I chivalry no loiter molded men's thoughts 
or influenced their actions, what could play- 
wrights do but fashion the scenes about them 
into a long succession of Relapses and Plain 
Dealers f The age for Rosalinds or even 
Sad Shepherdesses had given place to one of 
Royal Academies and the tenacious recc^ni- 
I tion of fact. 

?rhlfl formula fits the whole school remark- 
ably well. The different members, of course, 
had individuality. After reading them care- 
fully one comes to feel very marked personal 
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characteristics. But the class traits are more \ 
numerous and striking than in the Jacobean J 
period. No one would think of confusing 
Middleton with Fletcher or Massdi^ra with 
Shirley. Equally obvious would be the simi- 
larities between even Wycherley and Congreve. 
In the days of the first Charles, to be sure, 
there were many hack writers whose manners 
are scarcely distii^uishable, but the prevail- 
ing effort to invent novel situations shows 
that originahty was yet prized. Men strove 
not to be like each other and recognized no 
common standards toward which all should 
tend who sought perfection. In tiie Restora^ I / 
tion oi^inality foimd Uttle place. It was 
an age of adaptors and imitators. Men 
no longer f elt 'an~~i^jelling individual in- 
spiration. The greatest writers borrowed in- 
cidents and characters for the most success- 
ful of their productions, and were followii^ 
models in the most brilliant of their creations. 
rThey prided themselves on beii^ members /j 
of a fashionable class, liv ing th eir life apa rt I 
irom the body of the people- They recognized \ 
the inte gity of a cliq ue, and were guided con- 1 
stantly by the taste of their own small circle. ' 
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j The rivals of Jonson and Fletcher had to 

' take into account a more various audience. 

Here, indeed, lies the secret of asaxly all the 

differences we have noted between the two 

periods. -^ 

TheWdimc^of t ^ etffly .Tanohgan period 
is grapmcally described by Dekker in those 
satirical directions which he gave, in the 
chapter, "How a Gallant should behave him- 
self in a Playhouse," to those boorish fellows 
of the day who wished to pose as gentlemen 
of fashion: — 

Sithence then the place is so free in entertiuiimeDt, 
allowing a stool as well to the farmer's son as to your 
templar ; that your stinkard has the self-same liberty 
to be there in his tobacco-fumes, which your sweet 
courtier hath ; and that your carman and tinker claim 
as strong a voice in their suffrage, and sit to give judge- 
ment on the play's life and death, as well as the proudest 
MomuB among the tribe of critic : it is fit that he, 
whom the most tailors' bills do make room for, when he 
comes, should not be basely, like a viol, cased tip in 
a comer.' 

It is clear eno»^, then, that in 1609 the play- 

' house ftttirnrtigd wfH-nigh n^ry elcmrnt of 

the population, that the audience was truly 
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representative of the national life. This con- 
dition accounts for the undeniably Er^ish 
tone even of those playe where the scene was 
laid in foreign lands or the characters were 
taken from a restricted part of the population. 
He who wrote of kings and dukes made as 
broad asi appeal as he who presented only 
shoemakers and apprentices. The taste of 
the city and the taste of the court, though 
not identical, were by no means antagonistic 
or mutually exclusive. 

Before the reign was out James had con- 
trived by his theories concerning divine right 
'and ecclesiastical authority to stir up more 
than ever the opposition of the Puritan party.' 
Its time-honored hatred of the tteat^ was 
fed also by the magnificent spectacles which 
Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones were creating 
under royal favor. The gradual drawing 
away of the mass of the people from the 
playhouse found ample expresdon in the next 
reign in the Hisfyio-mastix of William Prynne. 
This valiant author declared with some 
bitterness : "that many, that any gracious, 
godly, growen, falthfull Christians, who are 
I Foi this wliole aubjeot, cf. Ttiompsoa. 
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thorowly instructed in the wayea of godli- 
neaae, or in the noxious qualities of Plsyes, 
doe constantly, doe frequently resort to Play- 
houses, to St^e-playes, (especially out of 
a loue or liking unto Flayes themselves) I 
utterly deny." * He further asseverated 
"that they who resort to Playes and Play- 
houses, have not so much as the least Symp- 
tomes of any Christianity in them ; that they 
are worse then men, then beasts, then Devils." ' 
The over-zealous barrister had to admit, how- 
ever, "that perchance some few exorbitant, 
scEindalous histrionicall, (but farre from good) 
Divines" and "some puny new-converted 
Christian Novices " " may sometimes visit 
Theaters." ' The proportion of good people 
who did so was much larger than he was will- 
ing to concede. KiUigrew, says Pepys, "tells 
me plainly that the City audience was [then] 
as good as the Court." * This evidently 
means that the respectable part of the city, 
not merely the idle and frivolous or the low 
and brutal, formed as large a part of the au- 
dience as the hangets-on at court. He did 

" PtyDiie. p. 151. • Ibid., p. 427. • Ibid., p. ISO. 
' Pepys, vi. 163 (Feb. 12, 1666-7). 
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not have in mind the Fortune and the Red 
Bull, which were "mostly frequented by 
citizens and the meaner sort of people," ' 
but the "private houses," the Blackfriars, 
Cockpit, and Salisbury Court, which "had 
pits for the gentry." * For Wright, speaking 
evidently of the reign of Charles I, declares 
that very good people then thought "a play 
an innocent div^ision for an idle hour or 
two." * We must therefore conclude that 
down to the close of the elder drama the writers 
took into account various elements of the 
population, that the city itself continued to- 
furnish whole audiences, and that the taste 
of the court was tempered by that of the 
middle classes. The success of a play still 
l/depended upon the breadth of its appeal. 

There can of course be no doubt that in the x 
England of the fourth decade the audiences 
were less representative of the whole nation 
than those described by Dekker at the close 
of the first decade. The Memoirs of Colonel 
HtUchinson for the later period reveal how 
wide had become the separation between the 
court and the serious, self-respecting element 

' Wr«ht, p. 407. • Ibid., p. 408. • Ibid., p. 407. 
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of the population.* The drama itself fur- 
'nishes abundant evidence. The later plays 
of London life, unlike those produced in the 
early years of the century, which were leveled 
more or less at the taste of shoemakers and 
apprentices without loang the strong interest 
of all grades of society from prince to paupor, 
WCTe in several cases apparently written for 
the frequenters of the tavern and the gaming 
table. Such, I im^ine, were a great many of 
the comedies presented at the Fortune or the 
Red Bull.' Scarcely more representative of 
the body of the people was the great mass of 
drama, b^inning with Fletcher, which sought 
prinuuily to interest the languid courtierB 
who had developed a somewhat fastidious 
taste through the performance of mawks and 
pf^eants. The taste even of the average 
playgoer from amoi^ the gentry was headed 
in Charles I's time toward tiie taste of the 
Restoration; he delighted in the gulUng of 
I a would-be gallant from the cotmtry or the 
^ humiliation of a puritanic citizen. But it 
is important to remember in this connection 

■ Cf. Hatohinson, i. passim, eapeoUUy p. 114 t. 
• Cf. Fleay. pp. 368 ff.. 363. 
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that he was still far from demanding what 
the playgoer of Charles II's time demanded. 
Fle tcher ha d continued to draw common -^ 
characters sympathetically,^ uid his plays 
were still popular. Shirley, to be sure, was 
more distinctly a cou rt p oet, in one piece 
entering into collaboration with the King. 
His plays were of course presented at the 
private houses. He, however, is an extreme 
illustration of the tendency. Massinger 
surely wrote for men as sturdily English as 
any who applauded Middleton or Dekker, 
yet his pieces were presented at those same 
Drury Lane or Blackfriars audiences. Be- 
sides, the traditions of the great period were 
ever before the poets of the later decades, as 
one can see in the most courtly of them 
all, Shirley himself. The atmosphere of the 
clique, the consciousness of appealing to a 
narrow circle only, was thus prevented from 
becoming oppresave. The theater was no 
longer a truly national pastime, it is true, 
but the drama as a whole retained in various 
degrees an unmistakably Ei^lish tone and 
a corresponding breadth of appeal. 
' S.q., QiUiaa in The Chances, S7pl>Axin The Mad Lover. 
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The Restoration audiences were more ho- 
V mogeneous. The manager Kil%rew told 
Pepys the City had ahnost ceased to appear 
aTJEetheater.' Wr^t at a later date (1699) 
^ corroborates him with the statement that 
"the playhouses are so extremely pestered 
with vizM^-masks and their trade (occasion- 
ing continual quarrels and abuses), that many 
of the more civilized part of the town are un- 
easy in the company, and ehun the theatre 
as they would a house of scandal." ' A 
single glance from the stage will show how 
great the change was from pre-RestOTation 
times.* We see the upper gallery chiefly 
occupied by the footmen * of the lords and 
ladies who sit in the pit (or parquet) and the 
boxes below. Women of loose character 
throng into the middle gallray* and crowd 
even into the prominent places in the pit 
among the ladies of quality. The latter 
appear also in the circle of boxes which runs 

' Cr. Pepys, vi. 163 (Feb. 12, 166&-7). 
" Op. eU., p. 407. 

■ Cf . Lowe, Thoma* Betterttm, chap. iii. 
' Cf . Dryden, Works, x. 399 f . 

^lUd., p. 399; Congreve, epilogue to The Dovble 
IhaUr. 
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around the pit tinker the galleries. The chief 
resort of the wits and all the leaders of the 
day is the pit itself. Thither they repair, 
often as early as shortly after noon, the house 
sometimes being filled by one o'clock.' The 
elegant idlers pass the time pleasantly enough 
chaffing the orange girls ' or converaing with 
.the vizard-masks, not stopping when the play 
r "begins if the damsel prove witty enough, even 
I thoi^, as in Fepys's case, other spectators 
I by that means lose the pleasure of the play 
wholly. * Yet it was the opinion of such 
beaux in feather and flaxen periwig that de- 
termined the success or failure of the comedy. 
They remained after the performance to dis- 
cuss its merits and "decree the poor play's 
fate," * for, their judgment once known, "all 
the town pronounces it their thoi^t." ^ 
Hen ce the fops and wits wpjr the d fttj^rmin- 



^ 



in g element i n these Restoration audiences 
it was for them the playwrights wrote, and 
it was by them the humbler members of the 

' Of. Pepys. viii. 223 (Feb. 25, 166&-9). 
' Of, Tineent, Young GaUatU'a Academy (in Dekker, 
p. 105). 

•Cf. P»pys, vi. 176 (Feb. 18, 1666-7). 

* Drydea, Work«, iii. 97. ' Ibid. 
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audience vffxe convinced. For the "citizens, 
'prentices, and others" who at one perform- 
ance seemed to Pepys "a mighty cranpany" 
in the pit and a edgn of "the vanity and 
prodigality of the age," ^ were certainly the 
admirers and would-be imitators of the rakes 
of the court whose escapades had given the 
tone to society. 

Nothing can be more striking than the unity 
of these audiences, than the absorbing interest 
manifested in the sayings uid doings of the 
leaders. The oflSce clerks whom Pepys men- 
tions,* we must believe, took as vivid an in- 
t^^st in the Kill's mistrees and were as 
much pleased to fill tiirar eyes with h« as the 
worthy Clerk of the Acts himself,* and they 
were possibly as much troubled at a later per- 
formance to see Lady CasUemain look de- 
jectedly and slighted by people already.* 
Nor can their delight at the coarse repartee 
of those notorious actresses, Nell Gwyn and 
Beck Marshall, have been less than his.' 

1 Pepya, vii. 244 f. (Jan. 1, 1667-8). 
> Cf. Ibid., L 307 (Jan. 19, 1660-1). 
• Ct. Ibid., a. 64 (July 23, 1661). 
< Cf. Ibid., p. 225 (May 21, 1662). 
' Cf. Ibid., vii. 161 (Oct. 26, 1667). 
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It is possible that some of the citizens who 
frequented the playhouse had their hair pulled 
by a vizard-mask less distii^uished than Mrs. 
Knipp,' and thus began in imitation of 
Rochester or Buckingham an affair which oc- 
casioned more than one quarrel with their 
wives.* 

For it should be rranembored that the leaders 
of these audiences led outside the theatrar 
impudently dissolute lives. It would be a_ 
grievous error to rqieat the frequent assump- 
tion tiiat the whole body of society was 
permeated by the moral rottenness of the 
court. The more idle and frivolous or weak- 
kneed and self-indulgent gave way to the 
license of the times, but the great mass of 
the sturdy, self-respecting middle class that 
had supported the Puritan movement of the 
precedii^ decades did not suddenly forsake 
their bourgeois virtues and strong moral 
prepossessions. They simply held themselves 
in retirement and kept away from the theater 
fdtogether. Moreover, even the many vacillat- 
ii^ spirits who fell in with the playgoers and 

» Cf. Pepys, p. 62 (Aug. 12, 1667). 
' Cf. Ibid., viii. 233 {May 4, 1668). 
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were caught in the tidal wave of reaction from 
the Puritan rigime boasted of a defiance they 
were far from putting into practice. After 
l^ese reservations are made, the picture of 
society is one of the darkest in the modem 
history of England, espiecially in the first 
decade, when the reaction was most violent, 
but also, in a diminishing degree, down to the 
pubhcation of Collier's Short View, when the 
middle-class ideals once more gained control. 
We know from various sources that the 
gfdlants who directed courtly taste in theatri- 
cal matters spent a good part of their time in 
seeking diversions, in running from theater 
to theater or sauntering Uirough Hyde Park 
till they found some interesting damsel or till 
all the fine ladies had taken their leave ; they 

Iviated the crowded shops of the New Ex- 
jchange, took journey to Epsom Wells, or 
conducted themselves with such shameless 
(impudence toward women that it troubled 
jPepjra "to see the confidence and vice of the 
age." • The theater itself was one of the chief 

_ centers of such immorahty ; the career of Nell 
Gwyn was typical of the stage life of the 

> Pepys, viii. 67 (July 27, 1668). 
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period.' So general was this looseness of life at 
the beginning of the period that King Charles, 
when he wi^ed to conveiie Parliament on 
short notice, sent to the theaters and bouses of 
ill-fame to summon the members to meeting.' 
How could it be otherwise when Charles him- 
self set the example,* "squandering on his 
mistresses the £70,000 voted by the House 
for a monument to his father" ? * 

With such audiences dominated by such 
leaders the playwrights could not do otherwise 
than produce a drama far different from the 
unmistakably English drama of pre-Restora- 
tion times. Instead of appealii^ to men 
from virtually every class in the nation, they 
depended for success on the suffrage of a 
narrow court circle led by the most dissolute 
Takes of the day. The tendency of comedy 
to develop new characteristics in this new 
social mUieu. was strei^;thened by the p re- 
vailing French taste of the court circle.' 

' Cf. Cunningham, Story of NeU Oviyn; Pepys, tu. 
19 (July 13, 1667). 

» Cf. Pepys, vi. 88 (Deo. 8, 1666). 
• »Cf. Ibid., vii. 259 f. (Jan. 11, 1667-8). 

* Cunningham, p. 104. 

* For this whole subject, of. Charlanne. 
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The royalista who had followed Queen Hen- 
liette to Saint Germain or who later fled to 
the Continent before Cromwell, enjoyed for 
many years the balls, concerts, promenades, 
and various }Ue» provided for their enter- 
twmnent at Fontainebleau or in the vicinity 
of the Louvre. Although these cavaliers 
were very glad to return to England for the 
favors which they felt Charles II would 
shower upon them, they returned with a 
genuine lildi^ for the French mamier of living 
and thinking. They were still haunted by 
the charms of the superior civilization of 

■ France. Fashions in dress during the whole 
Restoration period wra« adapted more or 
leas from French styles, — hats and peri- 

\ wigs, gloves, mirrors, perfimies, ribbons, and 
rings were brought from Paris wit^ lace, 
embroidery, and fans. Even carpets, coaches, 
and clocks had to be imported with the wines 
from Bordeaux and the cheese from Calais. 
In short, French taste was the mark of good 
society. He who could not converse in 
French lacked one of the essentials of good 
breeding. Nothing could be more natural 
than this revolt among men who held in de- 
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testation the severe simplicity of the Puritan 
rigime and wished to get as far away as posuble 
from the ascetic ideal of dress and conduct. 

This spirit of reaction, furthered by a 
genuine liking for French taste, was in tiie 
I drama tempered by the force of no strong 
-. national Uterary tradition. The cavaliers 
( themselves knew ahnost notbii^ of the glories 
of the elder drama, and the few writers like 
Killigrew and Davenant who survived from 
pre-Restoration times were totally incapable 
of repeatii^ the Jacobean achievements or 
even of continuing the work of Massinger 
or Shirley. During the first ten years, to be 
y6ure, the revivals of plays by the school of 
yiFletcher and Jonson were constant, but the 
/courtiers felt like Fepys that these things 
\$rere hardly to their taste. The King him- 
self, who was especially interested in the 
theater, at one time commandii^ Lacy to act 
in the place of Clun * and frequently ending 
disputes in the theatrical companies by his 
command or decision,^ at once took upon him- 
self the substitution of new models. To Tuke 

,' Cf. Pepya, iii. 108 (May 8, 1663). 
• Cf. Gibber, i. 89. 
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he suggested a Spanish plot for The Adventures 
of Five Hours. The author, who remarks 
that his majesty's "judgment is no more to 
he doubted than his commands to be dis- 
obeyed," ' declares that the Spanish are the 
happiest nation in the world "in the force and 
delicacy of their inventions." * The Kill's 
interest in the Spanish drama did not wane, 
for not long before his death he pointed out 
to Crowne No Pued Esser for the intrigue of 
Sir Courtly Nice.' But it was not the models 
from Spain which were to determine the trend 
of Restoration comedy. That trend was to 
be determined by two yoxmg writers who had 
spent their youth and formed their taste in 
France. They were to develop a new species 
of En^h comedy by introducing Molifere 
' to English audiences. 

\ ' Doddey, xv, 194. 

»7Wd. 
■ Cf. Crowne, Works, iii. 254, 245 fl. 
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THE BEOINNINQ OF THE INFLUENCE 

The two men who introduced the influence 
of Molifire into Restoration comedy were Sir 
Geoi^ Etheredge and William Wycherley.-^ 
KfE^^Ee was one of the most elegant wits 
oi^Eis time. Not very much is positively 
known of his life, but it is certain that he wast 
one of the gay band of cavaliers who drankj 
in the delights of Saint G^main with Prince^ 
Charles. How deep a draught he took may 
be inferred from his plays, which show that 
he knew all the fashionable shops and was 
familiar with the peculiar customs and usual 
topics of conversation in the beau mon^.^ 
The Parisian experience must have been en- 
joyed by this indolent pleasure-lover, who 
nevertheless took a keen interest in observii^ 
the amusements of others. On his return to 

' E.g., ef. Lme in a Tvb, iii, 4 (p. 51 ft.) ; Sir PopUng 
FlvtUr, iii. 2 (p. 296 ff.); Ibid., iv. 2 (p. 338 f.). 
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London some three years after tiie Reetora- 
tion,' he joined the circle of men about town^ 
Extent this afternoon in the cofFee-house, 
sauntered that evading about the paths of 
Mulberry Garden, sat the next day in the pit 
at Drury Lane to hear Mohun in The Humor- 
one LieutenarU or at Lincoln's Inn Fields to 
witness Dryden's The Wild GaUant. But 
these plays must have seemed to him lacking 
in vitality — they were not close enough to 
his ordinary life to arouse much enthiisiasm. 
"I can do better than that myself," he must 
have thought to himself, remembering the 
triumph Molifere had achieved in Les Pr4- 
cieusea Ridicules by transcribing a Farialan 
fad. He accordingly set to work and in 1664 
produced Love in a Tvb.' 

Such I conjecture to have been the origin 
of Etheredge's first comedy. He certainly 
had been profoundly impressed by Les Pr&- 
'cfeuses Ridicules, as we shall find in iStr Fop- 
ling Flutter. But at the moment he saw 
nothing in London corresponding to the French 

' Cf. Meindl, p. 9 f . ; GoBse, SeeeTdunth Century 
Stvdiei, p. 235. 

■ On the date of produotioii, at. Fepys, iv. 304 (Jon. 
4, 1664-5). 
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farce, so that be presented a picture of the 
' roystering circle in which he moved and filled 
out the play with a serious action in heroic 
couplet. One thread of the comic plot, the-' 
attempts of Pidmer and Wheedle to swindle 
Cully, is an intrigue_of^onsonian comedy j 
placed in a Restoration setting. But the ^ 
c entral featu re^afthe .plot, the courting of i 
the widow by Sir Frederick and of her m^d \ (jsK^K^ 
by his valet Dufoy, harka, back to Mo Ufere . \ JJ^^^s^" 
The su^estion for the action was foimd in i 

the fortunes of Eraste and his servant Gros- 
RenS in Le Dipit Amoureux, but no more 
than the suggestion. The idea of introducing 
a sul^lgt ^e^ing mth maid and servant he \\p 
bon:OT?e4, but the characters and incidents 
were all taken directly from his own experi- 
ence of London life. Dufoy is one of the 
French valets whom the cavaliers had brought 
across the Channel on their return to Ei^land. 
Sir Fred^ck is a young blood whose amuse- 
ments are waging a bloody war with the con- 
stable, "committing a general massacre on 
the glass-windows," and knocking at a lady's 
lod^ngs at two o'clock in the momii^ as if he 
were upon a matter of life and death. It was 
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this reproduction of the world of gallants and 
dandies which made the play more success- 
ful than any Davenant's company had pro- 
duced, bringing to the actors a thousand 
pounds in the course of a month.' 

/ In this appeal to rect^piition, not in the 
'^ Isuggestion for a part of the plot, lies the real 
' /influence of Molifere in the play. How im- 
portant the influence was for the period may 
be simnised from the statement that Love in 

j a Tvh was the first- -Restoration comedy to 

\ center the interest in the recognition of one's 
'acquaintances and pna timB s ii^ th^ fig wwi 
%. land scenra oh the stage. The Wild Gallant 
had indeed contaihed'a^lim reflection of the 
yet unformed society of the reajm, but the 
persons were worked up as humors supposed 
to be interesting for their eccentricities, and 
the customs were described in a purely in- 
cidental fashion. Etheredge did the new 
thing of presenting typical figures whTch 
^' were interestii^ be(ianse~-tiiey"TVere typical. 
His attitude toward the life he copied was 
OM thus like Mouse's detachment, but he went 

pb^ond Mofifere to a position ofalmost com- 

' Ct. Downes, p. 25. 
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pletejn^ffgsaceL He not only refused to 
take sides with or against his characters, but . 
he did not hold them up to Miy standard of/ A 
sound sense or social welfare. 

The immense success of his first production 
made Etheredge a favorite with the wits of 
the courtly circle. This is probably one of 
the reasons why he worked out his second 
play more carefully. Sh e Would if She 
Could (1668) at any rate marks ^ advance 
/in dramat ic constru ction, for the plot is im- 
^inixed with txagedy^and the threads are 
^skilfully interwoven. It also marks an ex- 
clusiveness in the point of view which may 
be traced in part te Etheredge's greater inti- 
macy with the leaders of fashion. The m^ 
plot, in all likelihood su^ested by a fre- 
quent incident of London life, is the pursuit of 
a town gallant by a country lady aping town 
I manners. The idea implies not only a chai^ 
in the dramatist, but a development of unity 
I in the worldly society, a consciousness of its 
own ideals and of its separateness, which can- 
' not be paralleled in earlier Restoration plays. 
Lady Cockwood was ridiculous because she 
was in a vague sense an interloper, one who 
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pestered the dandies of the beau monde. The 
two country knights were also laughed at, 
but with less of amused superiority, because 
they were in a way kindred spirits with the 
courtly men-about-town. The two girls, 
Ariana and Gatty, were welcomed with de- 
Ught, for they possessed the wit which the 
fashionable circle most prized. Cla ss co n- 
sdousness, with the inevitable interest in its 
own manners and amxisementa, was clearly 
a formative influence in the play. But this 
spirit was everywhere tempered by the in- 
difTerence which belonged to Etheredge's 

/ native attitude toward life and which he had 
been shown how to apply to the comic treat- 
ment of mankind by the early success of 
Mohdre. 

Without going on to consider here Ether- 
edge's further development m_,Sk^^opHng 

- FlvUer (1676), we may note how different 
Eth eredge " is from the^PVenchmaii whose" 
general attitude he followed. I do not refer 

' to the imconcem for moral and social con- 
siderations which was mentioned above, nor 
to the h^tnesB of touch with which he handles 
comic scenes. In the last respect he is much 
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like Moli^re. The scenes of She Wotdd if She 
Could in which Ariana and Gatty appear are 
sprightly and graceful, and the childish con- 
ceit and affected fine manners of Sir Fopling 
in his last play are presented with a gaiety 
that makes the figure one of the most enter- 
taining in Restoration drama. But with 
all this ease and liveliness, Etherecfee's most 
animated scenes take a turn that is decidedly 
unlike MoUSre's. The Ei^lishman deh^^ts 
in repartee and wit ; he is not so much amused 
by themco^ruities of life as by the sudden ' 
juxtaposition of contradictory ideas. More- 
over, he looks at life with a strange insenm- 
bihty. Mohdre laughed at the ridiculous, I 
but his laughter was not devoid of sympathy. [ 
Etheredge, on the contrary, asks us to laugh 
at the pranks of a roysterer who at midnight 
arouses with bells and fiddles and boisterous 
songs the woman he is courting, or at an 
elegant gallant who, in order to fall into the 
arms of an heiress, discards the mistress he 
has at length won with exceedii^ trouble. 
It is Indeed a heartless world he presents, and 
he lai^hs with an entire acquiescence in its 
point of view. He is thus far from sharing 
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MoIiSre'S-.MtitudS- t-hf^t thP* twmif, f -nndtrfji 

in whatever is incongruous with the reason- 
able demands of sbctety." If should 'Eever- 
thefess be remembered that he approached 
MoU&^ in %htness of touch and gaiety of 
spirit, and alsoJ.bat he owed to MoUfere the 
.i»r I conceptiQiL-that_.m^ner8_&Ea interffiiting-jHi- 
— - the^stage in themselv^ wittput bein^ re- 
t j mo,d^ed int o humors or obscured by the 
) incidente of a busy plot. 

The influence of MoU^re on Etheredge 
resulted from the Englishman's witnessing a 
few of the French jieces on the stage. His 
influence on '^ycherle^ was due to a close 

, . study of tiie printedTrorks of the Frenchman. 

It will be recalled that Wydierley spent the 

most impressionable years of his youth, from 

^ fifteen to twaity, in western France in the 

circle of Madame de Montausier, more famous 

under her mwden name of JuUe de Ram- 

bouillet.' It was the cult of preciosity with 

(t>- which^his circte was associfitedTtEat Molifire 

^,.d-' attacke3~in Les Pricieuses Ridicules in 1659, 

/ the last year of Wycherley's stay in France. 

' Cf . Dennis, Some RemarkahU Paataget, p. 114 f.; 
p. 13. 
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The tremendous sensation which the satire 
produced on the banks of the Seine must 
have been reechoed on the banks of the 
Cbareote, so that the young Englishman 
could hardly foi^t this new kind of comedy. 
It is indeed certain that he followed Moh^'s 
career eagerly after his retmn to England find 
made use of the French comedies in all^xwn A ^ 
work. This study of the printed^lays is evi- 
dent from the num^asug^mrowin^^ his first 
comedy, Love in a TToodClSTI)!^ More im- 
portant, however, is the adoption of MoUdre'a^ 
mfi^od^ that appears in the close transcr^ti 
from jjontempprary social life. Wycherley's* 
stay in France had enabled him to appre- 
ciate how faithfully MoU^ had copied the 
widespread affectation of preciosity and howj 
essentially new such method of copying was 
in French drama. The satiric bent of his 
own nature took keen pleasure in the ridicule 
Moli^ poiu^ out on the fad, but the ve- 
|iemence of his feelings kept hirn from ever 
being able to assume 'the same attitude 

' On the date of production of all Wyoherley'a plays, 
cf. Klette, p. 30 ft.; Quoaa, p. 50 ft.; the notices in 
the Menn^d edition ; and Aitken'a artiole in the 
Dictionary of NuHowil Biography. 
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of detachment toward the affectations he 

"^ mi^t himself satirize. The consequence was 
that in scenes from a tavem or St. James's 
Park or the rooms of a procuress, all done to 
the life, were placed an alderman made 
highly ridiculous for the delectation of the 
aristocratic courtiers and a pretender to wit 
BO silly as to excite unbounded merriment 
among the worehipers of brilliant conceits. 
Moreover, the dialogue was filled with witty 
observations in which the author expressed 
hJB indlvi j nfti - scorn of some features of the 

, London life be was copyii^. This was not 
only imlike Ethere<^e's careless indifference, . 
but entirely foreign to Moli^'s philosophic 

^ aloofness. 

It would be interesting to determine whether 

j Wycherley began his imitation of Mob^ 
independently or as a result of Etheredge's 
innovation. According to Wycberley's own 
account, he composed Love in a Wood even 
before the Restoration. It is impossible to 
accept the declaration, not only because the 
borrowings from MoUdre are from plays pro- 
duced after the Restoration, but because the 

• society reflected in the comedy is already 
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pretty well developed. In the prologue the 
author declares he 

is come to suffer here to-day 
For counterfeiting (aa you judge) a play.' 

This has generally been considered a reference 
to Sedley's Mulberry Garden, a tragi-comedy 
produced in 1668. The comic plot is of the | 
inti^ i jue variet y, but the influence of Love in a ' 
'tt^, and possibly of She Would if She Could, 
appears in several pass^es where the life 
of the time is pretty fully transcribed. Still, 
Wycherley's play is in no sense a counterfat 
of Sedley's or of ather of Etheredge's, and he 
certainly could not be referring to the French 
plays from which he borrowed. Sedley had 
centered the interest in the windings of the 
plot, but Wycherley interested his audience 
in figures that were easily recognized as typical 
in spite of their farcical coloring and in scenes 
that were obviously copied from the London 
of the day. He was thus doing the same 
thing as Etheredge. AH the antecedent prob- 
abilities therefore favor the suppodtion tiiat 
he was stimulated to imitate Moliftre by 
' Wyoheriey, p. 9. 
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, Etheredge's example, but the ori^nal manner 



of his imitation renders it imposdble to de- 
clare with certanty that he was not inde- 
pendent of that example. 

PoBsibly the most familiar incident ' in 
Wycherley's life arose from the success of hia 
first play. The Duchess of ClevelMid, who 
as Lady Castlemaon and the King's mistress 
had excited the interest of Pepys, leaned half- 
way out of her coach one day to accost the 
dramatist as he was passii^. He was enough 
of a gaJlant to walk immediately into her favor 
and into the high esteem of her circle, so much 
BO that the King himself manifested a re- 
markable interest in Wycherley's welfare. 
There may be a trace of royal influence in 
his basii^ his second play, The Gentleman 
Dancing MasUr (1671), on a Spanish original. 
The comedy shows that tiie beaux and wits 
had developed the spirit of a clique, definite 
and self-conscious, and at the same time were 
liberating themselves from foreign influence, 
JO that the witless Paris was laughed at for 
bis adoption of extravagant French costume 

'Cf. Dennis, Som« Remarhihlt Paatagea, p. 115 fl.; 

Bpenoe, p. 13. 
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as much as the austerely grave Don D^ego 
for his assumption of Spanish manners, r The' 
ideals of the set were even more clearly de- 
fined in The Country Wife (1673), where the 
effort of an old rake to ke^ a coimtry girl 
all to himself after marriage was found highly 
ridiculous, the reiterated pretensions of fine 
ladies to strict virtue were discovered to be 
nothing but a cloak for the more seciUB en- 
joyment of forbidden fruit, and the fatuous 
conceit of a would-be wit was humiliated to 
bless the true wit of the play with the only 
good woman among the dramaiis persona^ 

Without considering The Plain DfcUer, 
which was produced the next yew, we can 
see clearly that the explanation of Wycherley's 
popularity is to be found in the faithfulness I 
with which he reflected the attitude of the I 
worldly society which controlled the taste \ 
of the play-going pubhc. He had learned 
well the lesson of Les Pr6cieuses Ridicules. 
He had learned how to employ his keen 
native sense of the comic so as to appeal 
most directly to the spirit of the cUque which 
already characterized the Restoration. How 
genuine 1^ feeling for comedy was may be 
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seen in The Gentleman Dancing Master, where 
tiie determination of Don Diego never to 
admit that he has been fooled and the in- 
sistence of Mrs. Caution on hw superior pene- 
tration furnish as lau^iable scenes as the 
period has to show. But it is likewise to be 
noted that Wycherley added a special appeal 
to his audience by (^vii^ to the man a 
ridiculous affectation of Spanish gravity and 
to the woman a suspicion of Puritan prin- 
ciples. He had learned his lesson well, as I 
have said, but no one who knows anything 
of psychology will expect that he reproduced 
MoUdre's method and attitude unaltered. 
He was an Englishman, and a very inde- 
pendent Englishman at that. The fine sense 
I of proportion which is at the bottom of 
Mouse's comedy could never be assimilated 
by a man of such a vigorous nature as Wych- 
CTley's. The violence of The Plain Dealer 
I was merely a development from liie exagger- 
I ation to which he resorted in Love in a Wood 
\to render his farcical figures ridiculous. He 
had, moreover, a l ove of aatire eaaent ially 
diff et^i t^ f rem the .syaap&thy which tinges 
MoU^'s aloofness. He delisted to fill 
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whole pages with keen and flashing wit di- 
rected at the various customs and hypocrisies 
of the day. But in this, too, he was reflect- 
ing his time. He was in reality as much a 
man of his age as Molidre was of the age of 
Louis XIV. 

These few plays produced between 1664 
and 1674 brought into the Restoration theater 
the new comedy of manners. Love in a Tub 
was frequently revived.^ At the first per- 
formance of She Would if She Could a thou- 
sand people were turned away, though its 
promise of popularity was largely defeated 
by poor actii^.' Love in a Wood was a great 
success.* The Gentleman Dancing Master did 
not take,* but it was followed by The CouTttry 
Wife, one of the most influential comedies 
of the whole period, and by The Plain Dealer, 
which elicited high pr^se from the Laureate 
himself.* The natiu« of the impression made 
by these plays coming out in rapid succession 

' Cf. Downes, p. 32 ; Etberedge, p. x, note 2, 
•Cf. Pepys, vii. 287 (Feb. 6, 1667-8); ShadwBll, 
tForfcs. i. 118 f. 

* Cf . dedication, and DenniB, Some BemarkaUe 
Passages, p. 115. 

* Cr. Downes, p. 32. 

* C[. Dryden, Works, v. 116. 
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is plMnly seen in contemporary comedy. 
Shadwell's SiiUen Lovers (1668) had been a 
close imitation of Jonaon's comedy of humors, 
but The Miser (1671) reflected the new 
development with umuistakable clearness. 
Crowne's Covntry Wit (1675) carried on the 
type. The playwrights had learned to attain 
Buccras by appealing to the sense of rect^ni- 
tion, either in its purity, or with only the 
slightest tinge of satire, or with the admixture 
of satire made acrid with the strongest gall. 
Even more noteworthy was the influence 
op^fy3e^ He was not dowered with a true 

' sense'^ramedy, more than once ^^ressing 
his contempt for it,^ but he had an unerring 
sense for changes in pubUc taste. During 
tiie first ten years, when Fletcher and Jonson 
were constantly revived and when the King's 
fondness for Spanish drama was well known, 

~ he produced humors and comedies of intrigue. 
The success of Ethered^ and Wycherley 
opened his eyes to a new side of the Moh^ 
from whom he had been borrowing. His 

^ lack of familiarity with French conditions 

I had prevented him from noting the essential 

> Cf. e.g., Dryden, Worka, iii. 240. 
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realism of Moli^'a satiric pictures. Nat- 
urally, Sir Martin Mar-AU (1667), founded 
on L'Etourdi, was a comedy of intrigue. But 
it was not so natural to introduce into An 
Evenijig's Love (1668), also a comedy of in- 
tr^e, the r6Ie of Aurelia, a Jonsonian humor 
suggested by Molifere's several paintings of 
preciosity. Marriage A la Mode (1672) is a 
different kind of piece with different %ure8. 
Recognizii^ the v^dity of the ridicule of 
heroic plays in The Rehearsal (1671), Dryden 
apparently considered it advisable to compress 
a plot or^inally intended to fill five acts with 
heroic incident and rant. The half thus left 
vacant he filled with a satiric picture of Res- 
toration life, in which the influence of Molifere, 
She Would if She Could and Love in a Wood, 
is umnBtakable. For the first time in Dryden 
the interest is centered in the social critidsm, 
even though the scenes contain as many signs 
of literary reminiscence as of personal ob- 
servation. Besides, Melantha is not a humor 
of the kind he had been presenting, interest- 
ing chiefly as an oddity, a curi(»ity. She 
is the reproduction, in much of Moli^'s 
spirit, of female foppery and an extravagance 
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in the employment of French phrases which 
was common at the time, and she is interestii^ 
precisely because she is such a copy or re- 

fi production. Of course, Dryden's dramatic 
method had been formed in the ten years 
precedii^ the date of this piece, and he never 
^lined a genuine interest in the realistic 

!'. satire of society. By assiduous flattery he 
had entered the circle of wits and beaux, but 
his inspiration came, not from their society, 
but from literary sources. He therefore did 
not fully understand the secret of Molifere's 
success, but in all his later i^e of bor- 
rowed material he did keep the French 
master before his eyes. 

Thus at the end of the first decade of the 
Restoration the comedy of manners' developed 
in France by Moli^re was transplanted to 

I England, where it grew as best it could in 
the thin soil and murky atmosphere of King 

1 Charles's court. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE ATTITUDB TOWABD MOUERE 

The influence of Moli6re, imnustakably 
present in Love in a Tvb in 1664, really ef- 
fected a change in Restoration drama with 
the series of plays be^nning in 1668, when the 
society necessary for any comedy of mamiers 
had developed clagg jionsciouBness and xiaity 
of feeling ... But Ethered^e was not the first 
man to adapt material from MoUgre. It was 
Daven a nt who made t he first bor roadng. in 
3 % Playhtm seJo_be Let (1663),' which ia in 
reality a series of extended dramatic sketches. 
In the first act the audience learns that some 
players must let thar theater for the vacation 
and that four companies are to present sketches 
in competition for the privil^e of renting the 
house. These four separate pieces fill the 
remainii^ tour acts of the play. The second 
company to appear, which is supposed to 

' On tlie date of production, cf. Davenant, iv. 3. 
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have lately come over from France, very 
naturally presents Sganarelie ou le Cocu 
Imaginaire, translated into broken English 
to render the suppoation more convincing. 
Davenant follows the original closely, retain- 
ii^ a good deal of the animation. The only 
changes in the action, due to the omission of 
three scenes and partfi of the long speeches, are 
that the servant of the yoiing lover does not 
appear, that the man who images his wife has 
become unfaithful does not consult her relatives, 
and that the wife and young lover remain on 
the porch instead of entering the house. The 
original being comedy of intrigue, this trans- 
lation does not belong to Restoration comedy 
of manners, but it is interesting to note how 
early Moliire was laid under contribution to 
provide gaiety for London audiences. 
\ It is significant that the first borrowing 
was this piece rather than Les PrScieuses 

-^ Ridicules. In_ this se lf^t'"" "Davpnnnt. ■arna 

V. representative of the mino r play wn^ts^of 
} thd whole period, who regard ed MoUfere mere ly 
] as a pubh c storehouse of plots, inc idents, and 
( ehaiucliwBi Caryll pretty certainly ^had in 
mindThe recent borrowing from Molifire as 
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well as from other sources when he wrote a 

caustic pass^e in the epilogue to his own 

adaptation of L'Ecole des Femmes (166^70) : — 

Ffuth, be good natur'd to thia hungry Crew, 

Who, what they filch abroad, bring home to you. 

But etui exdude those Men from aU Relief, 
Who ateal themaelvea, yet boldly cry, Stop Thief : 
Like taking Judges, these without Remorse 
Condemn all petty Thefts, and practice worse ; . 
Afl if they Robb'd by Patent, and alone 
Had right to call each Foreign Play their own. 

What we have brought before you, was not meant 
For a new Play, but a new President ; 
For we with Modesty our Theft avow, 
(There is some Conscience us'd in stealii^ too) 
And openly declare, that if our Cheer 
Does hit your Pallate, you must thank Molliere.' 

A decade later Molifire'a dramas had been so 
frequently resorted to that Thomas Durfey 
asked in a song appearing in Sir Bamdby 
Whig (1681), 

Moli^re is quite rifled, then how shall I write ? * 
An equally suggestive piece of evidence occura 
at the very end of the period. Corey's Meta- 
morphosis was published in 1704 as "Written 
Or^inally by the Famous Moliere," when in 
* Cf . epilogue to >Str Salttmon, 
'Ct, Kwby, p. iii. 
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reality it owed absolutely nothing to him. 
It was merely a reworking, with very close 
paraphrase in many places, of Tomlds's 
Albumtaar, an academic play popular in 
Jacobean times.' Other evidence that MoU6re 
was still plxmdered is afforded by Brown's 
Stage-Beaux toaaed in a Blanket, published 
in the same year and intended as a reply 
to Collier's Short View of the Immorality and 
Prqfaneness of the English Stage. Thoi^ 
Brown had been writing satire most of his 
life, he appaiently felt unequal to inventing 
a plot sufficiently biting or sarcastic for an 
at^ck on Collier, since in the first and third 
acts of this farce he adapted part of La Cri- 
tique de I'Ecole des Femmes and a scene from 
Le Tartuffe. Brown recognized the^a^c 
elem^t in MoU^ much more distinct^ 
(Mn most of t£e minor dramatists of the 
age, but his play was entirely typical in one 
respect : it Indicates how perdstent was the 

' It is easy to explain the few similarities that exist 
between Metamorphosis and L'Avare. Atbiima2ar was 
based on Porta 's L'AatTologo (of. Smith, p. 566, and the 
reference there given), whioh in tuin must owe a good 
deal to Aidvlaria. The play of Plautus was the aouroe 
of several features of L'Avare. The similarities are thus 
dne to a common ultimate souroe. 
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belief that Moliire afforded the most con- 
venient source for almost any kind of mate- 
rial the dramatist m^ht need. 

The ^ttitude of th eae men being that of 
the p ractical playwright, who makes no rffort 
to reproduce the Bpirit of the original, but 
spends all his time in adapting the material 
1 1 to his audience, th^F- ^rrowii^ naturall y 
( assumed a variety„jQL_&inns. Often whole 
scenes were lifted from their French context ,■) 
and inserted in some English play with only 
the necessary changes. It was in this 
fashion that Congreve among the leaders 
made use of a famous sc^ie in Don Juan 
for the opening of Love for Love. Among 
ephemeral plays, the opening of Sedley's 
MvUxTry Garden was similarly taken from 
L'EcoU des Maris. Singularly enough, no 
fiulher assistance was derived from the 
French piece except in so far as the two 
brothers thus introduced continued through- 
out the action. Such use of adapted or siig- ^^ 
gested characters was a second fonn which '' 
borrowing assumed. The subject, too large 
for discussion here, will be treated at length 
in a later chapter, but it may not be out of 
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place to note that in this matter, as in others, 
the minor dramatists were not studying the 
French geniiis as a master, but were delving 
into his works just as Scarron and Rotrou 

^ delved into the inexhaustible mine of Span- 
ish comedy. They consequently took from 
Moli^ whatever incidents, situations, types, 
and characters struck their fancy. For they 
would have found incomprehensible the pres- 
ent estimate of MoUfire as one of the greatest 
comic geniuses, so that they were never in- 
fluenced by the respect for their source as 
a work of art which would guide an English 
adaptor in handling Die Versunkene Ghcke 
or El Gran Gakoio. It is therefore o nly fair 
/ to j udge them by their succe ss in makjim 

\ the borrowed materia l su it tiieir purposes. 
For they were^obHged to observe the prin- 
ciple enunciated in my first chapter, that the 
copsic sense is by no means a fixed quantity, 
and while a Restoration wit did not differ 
in taste from a wealthy bourgeois under 
Louis XIV as much as a Hottentot would 
from a New Yorker, the difference was great 
enough to render imperative a considerable 

\ alteration in nearly any French play that 
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was to succeed at Drury Lane or Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. They had the fyrthet—just^ 
oa^on, that they generally selected parts of\ 
Molly's Ughter plays and comedies of in- ] 
tr^e in preference to his masterpieces. / 

Among the lai^r forms of borrowing trans- V j 
lation as cl ose as Davena nt's was extremely 
rare! Indeed, the only similar productions 
were Dryden's Amphitryon, Otway's Cheate'\ 
of Scapin, Vanbrugh's Mistake, and Med- j 
bourne's Tartuffe. Medboume was willing/ 
to be credited with great admiration for Le 
Torture, but he would very likely have been 
puzzled to e^lain the groxmds of his esti- 
mate in the dedication : — 

My Lord, I Here Present your Honour with the 
Maater-Piece of Molifire'a Productions, or rather of all 
French Comedy. What considerable AdditionaU I 
have made thereto, in order to its more plausible Ap- 
pearance on the English Theatre, I leave to be obserVd 
by thoee who shall {pve themselves the trouble of com- 
paring the several Editions of this Comedy. 

The plausibiUty he refers to concerns the di- 
nouement. In MoliSre the outcome is in 
suspense until the end, when the power of 
the King intervenes to avert the ruin hanging 
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over Oi^n. Medboume develops an in- 
trigue between Laurence (corres^nding to 
TartufFe's servant, Laurent, who doea not 
appear on the etage in the original), and the 
maid Dorina, whereby the estate conveyed 
to Tartuffe is returned to the giver and the 
other persons are warned in time to secure 
the assistance of King and council in worsting 
the hypocrite. This intrigue is of course 
closed by the marriage of the participants. 
Medboume gives full meastu^ in marriages 
by having the lover Valere promise his sister, 
imheard of in the French, to the boyish and 
impetuous Damis. These chaises, however, 
are ins^mficant compared with the addition 
at the close, where the charactere join in a 
dance! A partial explanation of why Med- 
boume missed the spirit of the original so 
far is suggested by a specimen or two of his 
translation. Not only is the idiom "avoir 
raison" rendered by "have r^t," but ex- 
pressions such as "ces galants de cour dont 
les fenmies sont folles" > appear in Engli^ 
as "Courtly Gallants whose foolish prating 

' Which may be rendered colloqui&Uy : ' ' Those court 
gallants the women are so crazy about." 
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wives." A more wretched misconception of 
meanii^ results in giving "ravel me back to 
my first nothing" for "vos boutfe . . . 
iusqu'i men n6ant daignent se ravaler." ^ 
All this striving for faithfulness is embodied 
in the worst blank verse ever spoken in an 
En^feh theater. When MoU^'s most power- 
ful and poetic speeches are rendered in this 
style, it is a matter of no significance that the 
translator betrays respect for the "Master- 
Hece . . . of all French Comedy" by omitting 
only some half-dozen scenes. Dryden's Am- 
phitryon is of course much more worthy of 
the oripnal, but not so representative of the 
period. Medboume's peculiarity is not that 
he lowered the tone of Molifire's comedy, but 
that he made any effort to retain the integ- 
rity and spirit of the original. 

Translation, however, was far less frequent 
than ada ptation. The co mmonest form was M J 
the combining of two or more plots in or der ' 
t>i_R^afy thP Hlngliah Hpypt^Tl'^ f"^ ^ilfft'""! but 
there were various methods of effectii^ this 
combination. Ra vensc roft would sit down 

t Freely translated: "Tour kindnesa oondesoendB to 
my worthless state." 
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with a long pur of shears, a lai^ pot of 
paste, and two or three of Molifire's comedies, 
and after much cutting out and ingenious 
pasting together would produce a most be- 
wildering scrap-book farce. Diyde n wo uld 
read ovct carefully sevCTal plays, one of them 
preferably Spanish, revolve the various in- 
cidents in his capacious memory, and after 
long musing evolve a new course of action in 
which the best atuations would reappear 
with a modified set of dramatis personcB. 
A more minute examination of a representar 
tive play will indicate the spirit in which the 
adaptations were made. 
The ^mb Lady (1 669) of JohnJ^cy, the 
'^ actor, will serve the purpose as well as any. 
The play consista of more episodes than can 
w^ be taken into accotmt, but the main 
plot may be summarized thus : \jDrench, a 
famer, beats his wife in a quarrel, and she 
in revenge persuades two men who are himt- 
ii^ for a phyacifui that he is the greatest in 
the world, though it takes a beating to make 
him admit it. They accordingly beat Itim 
into an admission and take him to old Ger^ 
nette, whose daughter Olinda has recfflitly 
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been struck dumb at a very inopportune time, 
since it prevents her marriage with Squire 
Softhead, a fooUsh countryman whom her 
father has selected because the squire's estate 
surrounds his. After at length prescribing 
treatment for Olinda, Drench meets Leander, 
Olinda's lover, whom he is prevailed upon to 
introduce into Gemette's house as his apoth- 
ecary. 

Up to this point Lacy followed Le Midedn --^ 
malffri hd closely, but it was obviously in- 
advisable to follow it further, since to do so 
would close his play with the third act. A 
very simple method of expandii^ it to five 
acts presented itself — to adapt L' Amour ^ \ _ 
Midedn for the remainder of the play. This '^eA^ 



he accomplished in the followii^ manner: — 

Drench effects a cure of Olinda's dumbness, 
which of course has been all pretense, but he 
has her feign madness in order that there 
may be some ground for asking her removal 
to his apothecary's house. The suspicious 
father will hear nothii^ of the plan, and even 
ejects the two rogues from the house as im- 
postors. They secure r^nstatement by hand- 
ing over an alleged letter of Leander, and at 



luJ^*- 
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once join in a consultation of phy^cians that 
Gemette has called to consider his daughter's 
case. Then it is necessary that Drench play 
the part of the doctor, instead of the lover's 
playii^ it, as in VAmovr Midecin. The 
consultation is also altered by t^e fact that 
Drench must sustain his pretenmons before 
actual physicians. This is one reason for 
the introduction of Othentic, a brother of 
Leander who is in orders and who is of great 
assistance to Drench in hoodwinking the 
doctors. Havii^ come out victorious over 
the genuine ph^cians, Drench declares that 
the only way to cm^ Olinda's insanity is to 
humor her prepossessions by pretendii^ to 
marry her to his apothecary. Here we find 
a furthCT reason for introducing Othentic, 
that he may take the pw^ of the noiaire in 
the original and unite the two in mairiage. 
Clearly, then, Le Midecin malgri lui is the 
basis of the play and furnishes the incidents 

/" of the first three acts, in the first two of which 

the original is followed closely. V Amour 

■^ MMeein furnishes the incidents for the last 

/ two acts, but the alterations are considerable 

) owing to the adjustment with the plot of the 

/ preceding divisions. 
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Even the combining of the two plots did 
not give as much briskness to his play as 
Lacy thoi^t necessary. He accordingly pre- 
sented a number of minor actions or episodes. 
The first and most important of these was 
ab^ady partly developed in Le Midecin 
maigr6 lui in the scenes between the mock- 
doctor Sganarelle and the nurse Jacqueline. 
Those scenes were far too tame for Lacy; 
he not only made the dialogue Ucentious, 
but he easily converted the action into an 
intrigue of the lowest kind, the nurse with 
very Uttle reluctance proving false to her 
husband. The husband, Jarvis, in a measure 
gets even with her by enterii^ into similar 
relations with Drench's wife, who has followed 
the quack, but whom that now famous doctor 
has refused to own, even having h^ locked 
up in a c^e to get rid of her importunities. 
She and Jarvis together attempt to expose 
Drench, but he retaliates by securing her con- 
finement in a madhouse. The humor of the 
scene is undeniable, but it owes nothing to 
Moli^. Another source of comic effect 
employed from time to time is the ilhcit 
relations existing between the nurse and 
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Gemette. One ni^t suppose the intrigue 
now confused enough to suit even the most 
fastidious Restoration audience, but such a 
supposition would prove the reader unac- 
quainted with this kind of play. Another 
episode that fills several scenes is developed 
from Le M&dedn mcdgri lui. , The rival of 
L^andre does not appear in Moll^, but Lacy 
exhibits him at full length in Softhead, a 
conventional figure in the plays of the period. 
There has been an attempt at a duel between 
Leander and Softhead, in which the latter 
has distinguished himself by his arrant cow- 
ardice. He accidentally meets Leander after 
that redoubtable antagonist and resource- 
ful youi^ lover has assumed the disguise 
of an apothecary. When Leander sees he is 
not recognized, he frightens the cully into 
payii^ two hundred pounds by reportii^ that 
Leander is nearing death from the wounds 
received. The humor is increased by the 
fact that Softhead not only has to pay, but 
has afterward to confess that he ran away 
from the encounter. 

The episode indicates how quick an eye 
Lacy had for a situation and thus explains 
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his recognition of Moli^re as a rich soiirce of ^ 
comic incidents. For Moli^ as the pen- 
etratii^ student of manners and character t 
he fotmd no use, and even for Moli^ as a I 
master of farce he held none too exalted an 
opinion. He made no effort to reproduce , 
the comic s pirit of the plays lie was adapting- / 
Drench, for example, was made a farrier in- 
stead of a wood-cutter in order to render' the 
action more plausible. MoU^ was attack- 
ing the medical profesdon and of a purpose 
made the mock-doctor SganareUe the most 
good-for-nothing person imafpnable. Lacy, 
havii^ no such satiric ^m, retained only 
80 much of the ridicule as would seem fimny 
on general grounds, and rendered the action 
more likely by raising the doctor in the social 
scale. There is, moreover, a persistent effort 
to lower the tone of the original to the level 
which Lacy's experience as an actor had taught 
him would best suit a Restoration audience. 
In the first place, most of the important 
chaises in character should be ascribed to 
the adaptor's search for indecency. The 
quarrel between Drench and his wife near 
the b^inning arises over her unfaithfulness ; 
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she proudly declares that but one of her four 
children is the farrier's. Even the sup- 
posedly pure characters are made to fumidi 
the same kind of amusement. Olinda, while 
not impure, is not exactly a model of delicacy; 
she is disappointed when Leander says they 
are to have only eight children, and in her * 
pretended madness she addresses her father 
with a coarseness totally unthinkable in the 
Lucinde of the original. In the second 
place, Lacy inserts a great many dialogues- 
which have no value for characterization and 
do not advance the action, but which are so 
thoroughly seasoned with the spice of ribaldry 
that they must have tickled the palates of 
the Restoration theater-goers in exactly the 
way to give them zest for the whole play. 

Very clearly, then, Lacy had definitely de- 
cided that there were two sure roads to 
po pular ity. They were, not to reproduce the 
atmosphere and spirit of Moli^'s comedy, 
. but to introduce as much intr^e as posable, 
in order to hold the attention by briskness 
of movement, and to infuse into the play a 
great deal of wanton incident and licentious 
dialogue. \lle produced not only a complete 
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adaptation, but a typical illustration of the 
attitude toward Molifere prevailing among "^ 
the second-rate dramatists. 

Among men of greater distinction there 
was a third class of borrowings, which con- 
sisted in httle more than the use of suggestions . 
The plot, of The English Friar, for example, ia 
devdoped from the main points in Le Tartuffe, 
but to call Crowne's play an adaptation is to 
use the term in a loose sense. Sometimes 
only a single scene is thus developed. In Love 
Triumphant a nurse brings in two children 
just when the hght o' love Dalinda is about 
to secure a husband. In Monsieur de Pour- 
ceaugnac the title character, who has come 
all the way from Limoges to Paris to marry 
the daughter of Oronte, is confronted in 
Oronte's presence by two women who pre- 
tend to have married him in the provinces and 
who bring in children to support their asser- 
tions. The common elements are obvious 
enough, but the surrounding circumstances 
are 80 different that, if borrowings from 
Molifere were not numerous m Dryden, one 
would hesitate to affirm that the French Edtua- 
tion is the suggestion for the English scene. 
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The inference to be drawn from these 
various translations, adaptations, and in- 
stances of suggestion is clear : the second- 
rate dramatist of the period did not consider 
the Frenchman as any more a master of play- 
writii^ than himself, and found him in con- 
stant need of improvement for English 
audiences. But we are not dependent on in- 
ference alone in estimating the rank accorded 
to MohSre during the Restoration, Du-ect 
statements abound. A few dramatists, like 
Medboume,' place Moli&re very high. Caryll 
in iBTO speaks of him as 

the Famous Sbakspear of this Age, 

Both when he Writes, and when he treada the Stage.* 

Wright in 1693 ref^s to him as "the great 
Original of French Comedy." ' Both of 
these estimates, however, come from men of 
taste who had a hterary, not a practical, inter- 
" est in Mohfire. They wrote pla^ once in a 
while for diversion, not as fast as they could 
for bread and butter. The minor playwrights, 
who knew Restoration audiences and who 

' Cf. dedication to Tartuge. 

' Cf, epilogue to Sir Salomon. 

* Cf . dedication to The Female Virtttotoe*. 
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were eager to please them, assumed a very 
complacent, patroniziug air toward the author 
of Le Misanihrope. Shadwell i n the prrface 
to his M iser (1671 ) has this to say of his in- y 

The Foundation of this Play I took from one of 
Moliere'a, call'd L'Avare; but that having too few Per- | 
sons, and too little Action for an English Theatre, I 
added to both ao much, that I may call more than half 
of this Play my own ; and I think I may say without 
Vanity, that Moliere'a Part of it has not auffer'd in 
my Hands ; nor did I ever know a French Comedy made 
use of by the worst of our Poeta, that waa not better'd 
by 'em. Tis not Barrenness of Wit or Invention, that 
makes us borrow from the French, but Laidneaa ; and , 
this was the Occadoo of my making Use of L'Avare.* I 

At the close of the period Mrs. Centlivre sums 
up the feeling with equal definiteness : — 

Some Scenes I confess are partly taken from Moliere, 
and I dare be bold to aay it hsa not suffered in the Trans- 
lation : I thought 'em pretty in the French, and cou'd 
not help believing they mi^t divert in an English Dress. 
The French have that light Airiness in their Temper, 
that the least Glimpse of ^t sets them a laug^iing, when 
'twou'd not make us so much as smile ; so that when I 
found the stile too poor, I endeavoured to g^ve it a Turn ; 
for whoever borrows from them, must take care to 
> Shadwell, Works, iii. 7. 
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touch the Colours with an English Pencil, and fonn the 
Piece according to our Manners.' 

Even the leading dramatists, the men who 
were most profoundly inSuenced by the 
genius acrcffls the Channel, were not at aJI 
disposed to acknowledge their indebtedness. 
Congreve nowhere avowed his study of Mo- 
lifere, and Dryden car^ully refrained from giv- 
ii^ intimation of how thoroughly he had read 
the Frenchman's comedies. In the Essay cf 
Dramatic Poesy Moli&re is mentioned, but 
only for his allied imitation of the English or 
his boldness in using prose.' 
" The conclusion is obvious. The minor 
playwrights of the Restoration, who borrowed 
from Moli^ oftener and in more wholesale 
fashion than any other author, except per- 
haps Lope de Vega, has ever been borrowed 
from, seldom recognized the greatness of the 
I Frenchman's genius. In general they re- 
OgaJ^ed him, not as a master of the comic 
to be studied for his view of life or his dram- 
atui^c skill, but as a storehouse of plots, 
I, and characters to be adapted to the 

' Cf. 'pTtinae to Love's Contrivance. 
• CT. Dryden, Works, sv. 330, 364. 
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well-known taste of the Restoration audi- 
ences. The modem estimate of Molidre as 
not only the greatest comic dramatist of 
France but as one of the few comic geniuses 
of the world, would have seemed to them the 
veriest nonsense. He was merely a popular v 
comedian whose plays were mighty good f 
sources for material, provided always the ma- 
terial was improved for the more exacting 
Ei^Iish taste. This attitude explains the in- 
fluence of Moli^ on the mass of ephemeral 
comedy of the age. The leading dramatists 
caught something of the spirit of Moli^'s * 
comedy of manners, but the minor play- 
wrights saw in him only the clever manipu- 
lator of a comedy of intrigue. 
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It will be remembered that of the three 

classes into which I divided R^oli^rft'a playa, 

I the comedy of intrigue was merely acog tinuar 



i n France. Indeed, the type was ancient and 
widespread. Passing over the New Comedy 
of Greece, of which too httle is known even 
since the most recent discoveries, one wjll 
recall that the work of Fla utus and Terence 

^ was la rgely of th is variety. 1 A common plot 
was the schemes of a resourceful and un- 
Bcrupulous slave to secure to the young hero 
a mistress from the hands of some rapacious 
and hard-hearted procured. ' This intriguing 
servant was inherited by -me ItaUan comedy 

^ of masks, and often the plots of Latin plays, 
as well as stories from Jiovelle, and at a later 
period imbroglios from the Spanish comedia, 
were adapted for the scenarios tacked up in 
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the theater behind the scenes for the guidance 
of the improvising actors.^ But the intrigue , 
of Plautus was hardly sufiScient for a public 
which had Uttle interest in anything but move- 
ment, so that su^estions for minor intrigues 
were frequently developed in somewhat the 
same way that Lacy developed such sugges- 
tion iri Le Midecin TTudgri lui.'^ The action 
thereby became a loose and confusing com- 
bination of stratagems. While the amtmedia 
dell' arte was reaching the height of its popu- 
larity in Italy and France, Lope de V^a 
and his followers were developing the famous 
comedy of cloak and sword in Spain. In it, 
too, the playwright's effort was to construct 
a maze of incident which should keep the 
audience perpetually guessing what was to 
come next, but the unrivaled ingeniousneas 
of the Spaniard produced plots which were 
at once intricate and compact. The story 
unrolled itself with many turns and counter- 
turns, so that the playgoer was kept wonder^ 
ing till the very close exactly how the author 

' Cf. Bartoli, Introduzione. 

• Ct, ante, p. 88 ff. For the way in which the Ptevdo- 
liia of Hautus wae thus adapted, cf. Scherillo, p. 121 fF. 
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was going to bring the loving pairs into each 
other's arms. Equally skilful was the inter- 
weaving of different Unes of action. The spec- 
tator seldom became conscious of the separate- 
ness of the parts, for episodic figures, such 
as Don Mendo and Nufio in El Alcalde de 
Zalamea,^ were extremely rare in the Spanish 
comedia. It will be recalled that the comedia 
was transplanted to France durii^ the youth 
of MoU&«, but the form which influenced 
J him most was the commedia deW arte, with 
which he became familiar in his provincial 
joumeyings. His first play, Ij Etour^ may be 

taken as a brilliant development of that type. 

/• The minor dramatists of the Restoration 

/ had exactly the same end in view as the Ital- 

•y/ \ ians and Spaniards — to hold the attention of 

I the audience by abundant movement. This 

^-effort was no new thing in England. Kyd 

in his Spanish Tragedy made large use of the 

same kind of appeal, and Fletcher employed 

it constantly. The Restoration playwr^ts 

! were gifted neither with the inventivenras 

i requisite for devising incidents in a comph- 

1 Of course this play does not belong to the eloak-and- 
Bword type. 
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cated stratagem nor with power to construct 
a coherent plot out of material already at 
hand. Some of them frankly recognized their 
weakness by translating foreign plays. Tuke's 
Adventures of Five Hours was tfdien from 
Calderon with apparently no changes in plot. 
Otway, who in comedy must be placed with 
the ephemeral writers, likewise translated Les 
Fowrberies de Scapin with very few altera- 
tions. Other men, however, found even the 
most vivacious pieces of Moh^e too slow for 
the more exactii^ taste of Englishmen, and 
accordingly "improved" his efforts. Of this 
class was Edward R avenscro ft, so inveterate 
a plagiarist that when he no longer found any- 
thing good in MoU^ or other Frenchmen, 
he plagiarized from his own earher plagiarisms. 
His first play, Mamamoucki (1671), is typi- 
cal of his method. The main action is made 
up of several parts. Mr. Jorden, a citizen 
whose wealth has turned his head to the ex- 
tent that he now sets up for a gentleman 
and takes lessons in music, dancii^, and 
fencing, is determined that his daughter Lucia 
shall marry into the aristocracy, and accord- 
ii^ly has chosen a foolish country knight, 
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Sir Simon Softhead, for his son-in-law. 
Lucia's lovo", Cleverwit, plans and executes 
a number of projects to win her : (1) with the 
help of Bome "men of intrigue" he succeeds 
in disgusting Sir Simon with London and Lucia ; 
(2) at the same time he di^usts Mr. Jordan 
with the knight ; (3) he then wins Lucia 
by disguisu^ himself as the Grand Turk, in 
which character he is acceptable to Mr. 
Jorden. This action is drawn from several 
sources. The depiction of Mr. Jorden's folly 
is taken from the first three acts of Le Bour- 
geois OentWiomme. The first two of Clever- 
wit's intrigues are a reproduction of Mcmsieur 
de PouTceaugnac. The third is a copy of the 
Turkish masquerade scenes in Le BaurgeoU 
GerdiUiomme. This procedure surely betrays 
no effort to reproduce Molifire's dramatic 
structure. 

There is a second action almost as important 
as the first. Mr. Jorden's son is in love with 
Marina, a girl whom his father intends to 
marry. He accordingly schemes to win her 
from his father by having a sempstress mas- 
querade as a German princess, whom Mr. 
Jorden of coiurse prefers on account of her 
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rank. He also wishes to Becure money from 
his father. Cureall, a man of intrigue, does 
this for a time by pretending to be a doctor 
intinmte at court. Later the son gets his 
father's whole estate by making use of Clever- 
wit's disguise as the Grand Turk ; the father 
is so much pleased at being made a mama- 
moitchi that by the advice of another rogue 
he settles his entire fortune on his son in order 
to live with the Sultan. This action, too, has 
several sources. The device of making the 
father and son rivals is taken from L'Avare. / 
Cureall's disguise is an adaptation of the r61e 
of Dorante in Le Bourgeois GentSJiomme, and 
the Ttrfrish scenes are of course &om the same 
play. Betty Trickmore's disguise as a Ger- 
man princess is a reminiscence of Frosine's 
plan in L'Avare or of Lea PrSdeuses Ridicidea. 
The plot as a whole, then, is a combina- 
tion of Le Bourgeois GentUhomme and Mon- 
sieur de Pourceatignac, with an important 
addition from L'Avare and a hint from Lea 
Pricieuses Ridicules. The two actions are 
bound together by the rogues, Cure^ and 
Trickmore, who appear in both, and also by 
having Sir ^mon, the country knight of the 
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first part, many Betty Trickmore, the re- 
puted German princess of the second part. 
The EngUshman displayed considerable in- 
genuity in thus piecing together the shreds 
and patches taken from the work of the great 
Frenchman. 
But the full ingeniousness of Ravenscroft's 

^ method doth not yet appear. He did not 
borrow only the incidents from his sources. 
He borrowed most of the dialogue, too. When 

V he did not translate be paraphrased, making 
only such changes as his complicated plot 
and the English scene demanded. He simply 
altered the dialect of a Flemish merchant to 
that of a man from Norwich, and instead of 
a coimt who was an accomplished scoundrel 
he introduced a rogue who used the same 
speeches in the disguise of a court physician. 
By such means he saved himself the trouble 
of writing nine-tenths of the dialogue, and in 
the remuning tenth he followed more or less 
closely some scene in Moh^e as a model. 

The whole extent of the "improvement" 
becomes clear on considering the dramatis 
personoe in this salmagundi of situations. 
Ravenscroft's Mr. Jorden is of course M. 
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Jourdain through most of the play, but in 
many scenes he has to act the part of Oronte 
in Monsieur de Pourceaugnac. Clearly, this 
concocter of a pure comedy of intrigue felt 
no disagreement between Molly's masterly 
delineation of the folly of middle-class am- 
bition and his sketch of a typical self-centered 
father. He even thought it proper to have 
M. Jourdain play the part of Harpagon by 
preparing to marry a young woman with 
no pretensions to aristocracy I He thus with 
a very small expenditiu^ of enei^ was able 
to produce a vay busy course of action. If 
conunercial success be a criterion, he was 
perfectly justified.' 

Further ill^^strations are unnecessary to 
show that the hack writers of the period were ' 
not following Moli^ or the Spanish in plot- 
structure. The Englishmen, to be sure, were 
resortii^ to the same means of holding an 
audience. That is one reason why they 
adapted so frequently the disguise employed 
in Les Pricieuses Ridicules * and why they 

' Cf . DownoB, p. 32. 

■ Beddes the play hj Ravensoroft oonaidered above, 
of, Belm'e False Count, Shadwell'a Bury Fair, Betterton'ii 
Amorous Widow, Congreve's Way of the World. 
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borrowed from time to time a good many 
devices and situations from the Spanish. 
But they were far from displaying the skill 
of Moli^ or Lope de V^a in interlacing the 
different actions. Such skill would have been 
impossible to them in any event, but as a 
, matter of fact they did not strive for that kind 
\ structure. They soi^t not only to pro- 
duce mu^_ action, bu t to introduce mmy pf - 
"^ jaioaa. Th^^ method was more like that of 
/Fletcher and the^acobeans, whose plays were 
/ constantly revived during the early Restora- 
/^tion. Fletcher was indeed a man of great 
ingenuity, but the intr^es in his plays were 
often quite distinct and always easily sepa- 
rable, and the scene was throi^ed with actors. 
The Rratoration writers, no matter what the 
soimje of their incidents, put plots together 
in the same way, only with less cleverness. 
Mrs. Bdm in Sir Parent Fancy produced just 
as confusii^ a set of stratagems and dramaUe 
personce in her use of Le Maiade iTnaginaire 
as Thomas Durfey did in Madam Fickle in 
taking suggestions from Marston, Mayne, 
and other pre-Restoration plajTmghts. But 
the illustrations I have given from Lacy and 
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Ravenscroft are sufficient to indicate the 
characteristics of a typical Restoration plot. 

Among the leading dramatists, also, this 
type of plot prevailed. They, too, sought to 
fill the scene with as much movement as pos- 
sible and to provide an interesting variety 
of persons. Wycherley adapted Le Miaan- 
tkrope by adding' several new lines of action. 
Dryden in Limberham, while professing to 
write social satire in imitation of Le Tartuffe, 
spun as tangled a skein of incidents as the 
period has to offer. Congreve in his first 
play spent a deal of time in makii^ his plot 
complex, and he succeeded in making it so 
confimng that no one can remember it. The , 
truth is, the Restoration audiences, thoi^ ' 
interested in manners, were interested only 
in the superficial aspect of manners, and con- 
sequently had to be entertained with the con- 
stant coming and going of actors and the 
frequfflit alternation of suspense and surprise. 

In a previous chapter I made a distinction 
between Molifere's comedy of intrigue and 
the comedy which is distinctively his — the 
comedy of manners and character. In this 
class he employed a different kind of structinre. 
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He did not raidearor to ^ve many turns and 
counter-turns to the story, to arouse suspense 
anew when the play seemed about to end, 
to render everything again doubtful when all 
mistakes and m im i n Hprat- ftn H i n ga were ap- 
parently to be cleared up, to bring the intrigue 
to a sudden close whrai the confusion was 

iat its height. He now invented or adapted 
an action which should reveal the <^^^ter 
or devdop ^e social question he wished to 
present'. The plot evolved itself f romthe 
io^j gl^ ^^(_ffhftrant^, and moved forward 
in a single line, . with cleM motivation, to a 
'.logical outcome. The •thjere^^ ^ts centered, 
not in movement and bustle, but in Uie con- 
•jCA rolUng idea, a nd the dominating character. 
It was consonant with this interest that the 
conditions in which Moli^ set his action 
were adjusted with the greatest nicety to the 
theme with which each play dealt. The circle 
of learned ladies where Fhilaminte deSes all 
her husband's notions concaving the sphere 
of woman, the boui^eois home where Tartuffe 
commands as director of conscience, the salon 
of the accomplished woman of the world 
where Alceste fumes at the in^cmties of 
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life — all these settings show how fine and 
profound an artist Moh^ was. ' 

What I have said about the Restoration 
comedy of intrigue makes it unnecessary to 
remark that su ^ amplicjty of stnietiire was | 
not to be found in England, even among the 
leading dramatists of the pmod. E^ ryde n, 
I have already observed, formed his dramatic 
method imder Spanish influences. His char- 
acters in many cases were, under the in- 
fluence of Moli^, made typical of some 
ridiculous pretension of the times, but his 
plots were never constructed so that the action J ' 
diould present a retributive ju(^ment that! 
would by itself ^ipress the author's criticism I 
of society. It was this method of enforcing 
(\a thesis, handled with the impartiality of a 
] true artist, that the author of Le Misartihrope 
( constantly employed in his comedy of char- 
1 aeter. In L'Ecole des Maris, Ariste, the in- 
dulgent guardian, is made happy in the end 
with the hand of his ward, while'his brother, 
the severe Sganarelle, is humiliatingly repiud 
for his severity by losing his ward to the young 
rival he has treated throi^ most of the play 
with self-satisfied commiseration. likewise 
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^jglnhg^of L'Ecole des Femmes, who has 
gone to absurd extremes to insure fideUty 
in hifi wife-to-be, wins nothing but anxiety 
from all his precautions, and is at the close 
forced to pve this intended wife to a yoxmg 
wooer. Dryden paid no attention to this 
feature of the Frenchman's art, but Wycher- 
ley, where he was copying Moli ftre. did in -^ 
/fto juce a kind of poetic justice to teach Bome.^ 

V so gal leason Y In T^ComOn i Wjj e, for ex- 
ample, Pinchwife, a worn-out rake, who, in 
imitation of Amolphe, is made to marry a 
country girl in order to be sure he will have 
one woman all to himself, is in the end doomed 
to share her with Homer. Wycherley did 
this not merely because events in the ordinal 
were arranged similarly, but because he wished 
to enforce a view of woman, for he presented 
^"^ a contoasting action to emphasize the point. 
But he did not use the method consistently. 
Lady Fidget, against whom he repeatedly 
directed his satire, is in the last scene placed 
where she can carry on her practices indefi- 

^ nitel;^ In The Plain Dealer, again, Freeman, 
though put down in the dramaUs persona as 
a compiler with the age and delineated as the 
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antitheds of Wycherley's ideal presented in 
Manly, is allowed to accomplish his plans 
exactly as he wishes. Id short, it is clear 
that Wycherley did not entirely adopt, along 
with Moli6re's satiric attitude toward con- 
temporary manners, the FrenchmMi's method 
of constructing a plot. 

A similar statement may be made of Cod-_ 
greve. Lady Wishfort, for example, in The 
^Wayof the TF orM, is humil i ated in t he^ame 
manner as Cathos and Madelon in L es Pr4- 
cieuses Ridicules , and tSe~coiQErasti^ chw-- 
actefT^llamant is rewarded with the good 
fortune due to youth and beauty, but other 
lines of action in the play, though helping to 
fill out an unrivaled picture of high society, 
cannot be said to enforce any theas. The^ ' 
truth is, Restoration dramatists had no pro- 
found convictions to enforce, and they knew 
their audiences had no interest whatever 
in theses. Aft^ taking account of a few 
class prejudices and pref erence , the play- " 
Wright had no care but to keep his scene^" 
filled with moving figures. It was there- 
fore impossible that he should employ 
MoliSre's method of constnictii^ a plot on 
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i a eoDtrolUng idea around a dominating char- 
acter. 

In connection with plot-Btnicture weihoiild 
conader the everlasting question of tiSe unitira) 
It is a familiar story that the 'rales*wW?5Ein 
the fflxteenth century had been developed in 
Italy from the revival and misunderstanding 
of Aristotle, were in the seventeenth century 
France enacted into criminal statutes. 
Mo!i^, writing in the third quarter of the 
century, when the reign of classicism was most 
nearly absolute, observed the unities, not 

f from fear of rigorous judges, but as a matter 
of convention. In Don Juan he threw them 

^ to the winds, and in the beginning of his 
career he used the Italian settii^, so that a 
good many intimate conversations are held 
in the open street, — which seems to us a 
ridiculous place for such intimacies, but which 
seemed natural enough to his audience, — 
but in his comedies of character he observed 
/ the rules with as much ease as Racine. These 
rules were at the R^toration introduced into 
Ei^Iand along with French fans, coaches, 
and cheese. Indeed, the wits of the period 
looked bade with a very complacent air of 
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superiority on the unpolished and even bar- 
barous Elizabethans. The crUisalwritings 
of DrydCT Jn particular exemphfy this wor-' 
ship of regularity, though his sturdy Er^Ush 
nature caused some wavering in his ad- 
herence to French leadership. In his own 
practice and that of the period the influence 
of the classical attitude was pervasive. No v 
matter how many lines of action a playwright / 
introduced, he placed all of them in the same ( 
vicinity and concluded them in as short a ) 
time as he conveniently could. The observ- 
ance of unity of place was of course immensely i 
assisted by the introduction of painted scenery, \ 
but that of unity of time mi5t~Be~aaCTibed I 
to the force of classicism alone. 

Moll^re's part in this change in Ei^Ul^L, 
coin ^y wa s that of furnishing a model . 
It is much easier to follow a rule when you 
see how some one else has followed it. Shad- 
well givesi clear testimony on this point in tEe 
preface to his first production. He sa>^: — 

I have in this Play, as iicarBrl could, observ'd the 

. three Unitiea, of 'Omej, Place, and Action/ The Time 

of the Drama does not exceeS six Hours, the Place is 

in a very narrow Compass, and the loaiu Action of the 



} 
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^Sy, upon which all the rest depend, ia the sullen Love 
(betwixt Stanford and Emili^/'wUch Idud of Love ie 
Vpnly proper to their Ciiaracteis^/I have here, as oft£n 
aa I could naturally, kept the Scenes unbroken, which 
(though it be not so much practis'd, or so well under- 
stood, by the English) yet among the French Poets is 
accounted a great Beauty.' 
The particular French play he has in mind is 
of course Le Misanthrope, from which is taken 
a good part of the des^n, but he falls short of 
the success Moli^ attained in that drama. 
He brings in two minor intrigues which de- 
stroy the unity of action ; * he changes the 
scene twice within the act ; ' and even in the 
unity of time he commits himself to the ab- 
siirdity that two such characters as Stanford 
and Emilia would fall in love with each other 
and decide to many within six hours after 
the first meeting. Still, it is clear that Shad- 
well does his best to satisfy these unities, and 
that he does this in imitation of Moli^. 
This first play is representative of his efforts 
to the close of his dramatic career ; what he 
tried to accomplish in The SvUen Lovers 



^ Shadyel l, TForfeg, i . 8. / 
' The Lovel-Carolma ai 



and the PositJve-Vaine !s- 
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und^ the stimulus of Le Misanthrope he 
continued to strive for in Epsom Wella, The 
Virtuoso, and all his other original plays down 
to The Volunteers. 

The influence ot Molifire on Etheredge in 
this j patter is'equally clear. In his first play 
he produced a tragi-comedy in which the 
comic plot was made up of three actions 
loosdy connected. He also changed the 
scene twenty-Eox times, and thereby kept 
the mind of the spectator jumpii^ about in 
anything but a restful fashion. The manage- 
ment was consequently as "rude and un- 
polished" as that of any Elizabethan drama. 
In the four years intervening before his second 
play, discussion of the French unities had be-\ 
come rife among the court wits, and Ether- 
edge considered more carefully the method of/ 
MoU^, the only French dramatist he appears 
to have known well. She Would if She Could 
accordingly had only three lines of action, 
all dexterously interwoven, and the scene was 
shifted only ten times. Sir Fopling Flutter, , 
with only eleven shifts of su«u«, iudicafces 
the same attempt to observe the rules so 
far as the English demand for multiplicity 
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xtf persons and liveliness of action would 
permit. 

Of the period as a whole it may be siud tiiat, 
with all this classicism, the English did not 
ystudy Moli^ as a master of construction, 
as so many modem dramatists have studied 
Ibsen for dramaturgic hints. These writers 
of comedy rather found in MoIi^reJiuLa^t 

/ quirements they had already come to fed . 
V mOTe^r less constrained to observe. 
V Bound up with MoU^'s treatment of plot 

(as a whole is bis treatment of what is techni- 
cally known aa thu pxQp ^tinn nf thf- play. 
His openings are frequently masterpieces. 
The monologue of Aigan in Le Mcdade Im- 
agirume gives. jja at once a -completa. under- 
standing of the thrane of the piece. In Le 
Tariuffe the quarrel of Madame Pemelle 
with her daughter-in-law not only reveals 
the situations upon which the whole plot 
depends, but is as genuinely comic as any 
scene in his theater. Such means of arousing 
interest and putting the audience in posses- 

Vsion of the facts necessary to an tmderstand- 
ing of the play were not very well adapted to 
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f plots where the attention was centered on 
(incident ratiier than character, and as a mat- 
ter of fact very few English dramatists spent ^ 
much thought on Moli^'s devices. Con- 
gTPfvq, fi gloRH student of all sides of Motive's 
■ art, opened The Double Dealer and The Wa'^ 
of the World with a conversation between \>- 
the h^'T' T^nd hifl cop fidanf ift iipitAtinn of T 
Le Misanthro pe. In Love for Love the hero 
and bis servant open the play, as in Z^ 
D6pit Amoia-eiix and several of the lighter 
pieces of MoU^e. In The Old Btu^hr and 
The Way of the World Congreve kept the 

fsneotators in suspense by deferring the en- 
ice of the women till the second act, as 
CLch audiences had been kept waiting for 
appearance of C^limgne. Long before 
Etheredge had focused attention on a 
central character by following the device* 
employed in Le_Tartuffe, that of not brinpng 
the central character on the stage till the 
^.Xbeginning of the third act. Crowne imitated 
Etheredge in ' tEis and other details in Sir 
Courtly Nice. But all such instances of imita- 
tion are isolated. There was no general tend4 
' ency to study Motidre's methods of exposition, r 
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Le Torture su^ests a feature of Moliftre'a 

■ expositions which resulted from his absorbing 

/interest in chaj-acter. In all hinf^i^t, wmfHipg 

/ /; the i ntroduction takes UB ^the-better part-of 

Vfcjfo acts. The great care taken to prepare 

for the appearance of the arch-hypocrite 

,-- Tartuffe is typical. In L'Ecole des Femme$, 

Ifor instance, we have reached the end ot tne 
second act before we are put in posaesaon 
of the events that have taken place before 
&e opening of the play. In Le Misanthrope, 
f^ain, we must wait \mtil near the end of the 
second act to become acquainted with aU 
the character and the relations existing 
among them. A glance at The Country Wife 
or The Piain Dealer will show thaithe sa^~ 
\ is laz ily true of Wycher ley — a good part 
1 of tEe'lec ond act is wiST hi na gveq ^over to 
VSXetsltion. One reason is that he was borrow- 
ing another man's plots, so that it was not 
convenient to avoid this feature of MoUfere's 
development of the strat^em. Another rea- 
^ son is that there was an indirect influence. 
Wycherley, who had caught the idea from 
Moli^'s plays, was cen termg his -atte ntion 
OD^social criticism, so that his ejcpoation 
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naturally extended to a greater length than 
in the contemporary fiaslUa comedy, whose C T9 'i* ft n 
plot-structure he waB in the main following. ^"^^^-^^ 
The case of Coi^3^ve was somewhat different. '^■yU- I 
He had in mind models for his different plays, ^ 
but he followed them at a great distance. 
It is nevertheless true tiiat the .first two acte 
of all his plays but The Old Bachelor were 
largely given over to exposition, and conse- 
quently had the same lack of movement to 
be foimd in Moli^ire. In Restoration comedy] 
as a whole such length of exposition was rare,! / 
for it was perilous in the hands of any but a 
master. The Restoration playgoer would begin | 
a conversation with his neighbor if there was not 
something interesting going on on the stage. 

Another result of Moli^'s absorbing in- 
terest^jn M iaLrootor wna tfae~ ~constaJinhtr o- 
duction of scenes wtnch ijp^'''' >^itiHpr nnr / 
hMteifffiel^^tfuemenf. In one respect Les * 
Fdcheux is typical of his whole method — 
the intrigue serves no purpose but to bring 
on the scene a musician, a pedant, a gamester, 
or a hunter ; that is, to display character. 
Plot was for him the frame for the portrait 
oi a group gainst a background of manners. 
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One need dip into very few plays to justify 
the statement. In L'Avare the scene where 
the nuser begins preparations for the dinner 
does not arouse any suspense concerning the 
outcome of the plot, but it is an intensely 
comic revelation of Harpi^on's skinflint 
disposition. In Les Femmes Saoantes the 
meeting of the learned ladies where Trissotin 
and Vadius revel in their pedantry is not in- 
troduced to disillusion Pbilaminte, as Scribe 
would have used it, but to give a brightly 
colored picture of the affectation Moli^ 
was attacking. In Le Misanthrope the scene 
where Alceste at length gives his opinion of 
tiie sonnet, and the other where C61im6ne 
expresses her estimate of the different per- 
sons of her acquaintance, are developed far 
^- beyond the requirements of the intr^e, - 
f ,t)ut those conversations give a masterly de- 
\ / lineation of the misanthrope and the coquette, 
\ / and, moreover, carry out the satirical pur- 
! pose for which the play was written. Through- 
l \out his comedy of manners Moli^ con- 
^Wntly followed this method, — sought the 
/ I comic in the relation^of the scene to life rather 
**^ Ithan in its relation to plot. 
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This feature of MoliSre's art the leading ^ 
Restoration dramatists seized on with avidity. 
^ther edge in hie first play gave several such 
pictures from the life of a gallant, but the 
following passive is handled with a lights 
touch. Note that his de%ht in transcribing 
life caused him to linger over the scene much 
longer than was justified by its part iu the 
plot. 

The Nsw BlxcHAifaii. Mne.TRiNEsrr aUHng in a shop: 
People passing bu as in the Exchange- 

TritA. What d'ye buy? what d'ye lack, gentlemen? 
gloves, ribbons, and essences ; ribbons, gloyes, and 



Enter Mh. Couetal. 

Mr. Courtal I I thoi^t you had a quarrd to the 
Change, and were resolved we should never see you here 
again. 

Covrt. Your unkindness indeed. Mis. Trinket, had 
been enough to make a man banish himself forever. 

Enter Mbs. Gazbttb. 
Trink. Look you, yonder comes fine Mrs. Gasette ; 
thither you mtend your vi^t, I am sure. 
Oaz. Mr. Courtal ! Your servant. 
Court. Your servant, Mistress Gazette. 
Gas. This happiness was only meant to Mistress 
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Trinket ; had it not been my good fortune to pass by 
by chance, I should have loet niy share on't. 

Court. This is too cruel, Mistress Gazette, when all 
the unkisdnese is on your side, to rally your servant thus. 

Gaz. I vow this tedious absence of yours made me 
believe you intended to try an experiment on my poor 
hearii, to (Uscover that hidden secret, how Itmg a despur- 
ing lover may languish without the sight of the party. 

Court. You are always very pleasant on this subject. 
Mistress Gazette. 

Gae. And have not you reason to be so? 

Court. Not that I know of. 

Oai. Yes, you hear the good news. 

Court. What good news? 

Gaz. How well this dissembling becomes you I 
But now I think better on't, it cannot concern you ; 
you are more a gentleman than to have an amour last 
longer than an Easter term with a country lady ; and 
yet there are some, I see, as well in the country as in 
the city, that have a pretty way of huswifing a lover, 
and can spin an intrigue out a great deal farther than 
others are wilhng to do. . . . ^he shows she knows 
Courtal'a relations to Lady Cockwood.] I have fur- 
nished her and the young ladies with a few fashitstable 
toys since they came to town, to keep 'em in countenance 
at a play or in the Park. 

Court. I would have thee go immediately to the young 
ladies, and by some device or other entice 'em hither. 

Gaz. I came just now from taking measure of 'em 
for a couple of handkerchiefs. 
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Cowi. How unlucky's this I 

Gaz. They are calling for their hoods and scarves, 
and are coming hither to lay out a little monc? in rib- 
bons and essences. I have recommended them to Mis- 
tress Trinket's shop here. . . . 

Cowi. [to Freeman]. Leave all things to me, and 
hope the best. Begone, for I expect their coming im- 
mediately; walk a turn or two above, or fool awhile 
with pretty Mistress Anvil, and scent your eyebrows 
and periwig with a little essence of oranges or jessamine ; 
and when you see us all together at Mistress Gazette's 
shop, put in as it were by chance.' 

,^_Wyoherley had the same interest in life, 
buthe'drew with heavier lines and painted 
with deeper colors. His first play illustrates 
the satirical bent of his nature. 

Mbs. CRoasBiTK'B Dinijig-room. ^nier Dappiswit 
and R&NOBR. 

Ran. But she will not hear you ; she's as deaf as if 
you were a dun or a constable. 

Dap. Pish ! give her but leave to gape, rub her eyes, 
and put on her day pinner ; the long patch under the 
left eye; awaken the roses on her cheeks with some 
Spani^ wool, and warrant her breath with some lemon- 
peel ; the doors fly off the hinges, and she into my arms. 
She knows there is as much artifice to keep a victory 
' She Wovid£ She Could, m. 1 (p. 157 ft.). 
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as to gain it ; and 'tis a dgn she values the conquest of 
my heart. 

Ran. I thought her beau^ had not stood in need of 
art. 

Dap. Beauty's a coward still without the help of 
art, and may have the fortune of a conquest but can- 
not keep it. Beauty and art can no more be asunder 
than love and honour. 

Ran. Or, to speak more tike yourself, wit and judg- 
ment. 

Dap. Don't you bear the door wag yet? 

Ran. Not a whit. 

Dap. Miss I miss t 'tis your slave that calls. Come, 
all this trickily for him I — Lend me your comb, Mr. 
Banger. 

Ran. No, I am to be preferred to-day, you are to set 
me oS. You are in possession, I will not lend you arms 
to keep me out. 

Dap. A pox I don't let me be ungrateful ; if she has 
smugged herself up for me, let me prune and flounce 
my peruke a little for her. There's ne'er a young 
fellow in the town but will do as much for a mere stranger 
in the playhouse. 

Ran. A wit's wig has the privil^e of being unc<Hnbed 
m lie very playhouse, or in the presence. 

Dap. But not in the presence of his mistress ; 'tis 
a greater n^lect of her than himself. Pray lend me 
your comb. 

Ran. 1 would not have m^ of wit and courage make 
use of every fop's mean ute to keep or gain a n 
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Dap. But don't you see every day, though a man 
have never so much wit and courage, hia mistrees will 
revolt to those fops that wear and comb perukes well. 
I'll break off the bargain, and mil not receive you my 
partner. 

Ban. Therefore you see I am setting up for myself. 
[Combs his peruke.^ 

/. But Wycherley frequently took very little 
/ paim to relate his cutting observations on 
\ the manners and customs of his time to the 
\ character uttering them. In adapting Le 
Misanthrope, for example, he went far beyond 
the or^jinal satire. In the second act of The 
Plain Dealer he reproduced the scandal scene 
of the French play with entirely superfluous 
additions that expanded it to more than twice 
its original length. In much the same man- 
ner the third act of the English comedy was 
devot«d to satirical remarks on law and the 
practices of lawyers. Indeed, a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Wycherley's comedy as i 
a whole was the attention paid to witty ] 
realism, no matter how Httle it might con- 
tribute to the story or the delineation of 
character. 

' Love tn a Wood, iii. 2 (p. 61 f.). 
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Ethered^ and Wycherley, it will be re- 
membered, got their first notion of Moli^'s 
comedy of majmers from Les Pr^cieuses Rid- 
icules, where most of the piece is filled with 
conversation that serves only to ridicule the 
I cult of preciosity. That was what the play 
existed for. There was only so much plot 
as was necessjuy to effect that purpose. 
Congreve was not only a greater artist than 



Tqs predecessors in England, but he bad the 
advantage of studying MoMre's masterpieces 
from the start, so that his satirical passages 
were handled more skilfully than those of 
Wycherley and Etheredge. His love of word- 
play, to be sore, led him to endow his minor 
characters, the servants in particular, with 
too much briUiant wit, but in general his satire, 
frequently as it might suspend the action, had 
some more or less obvious relation to character 
and purpose. Indeed, his copy of the scraie 
from Le Misanthrope just referred to was 
manned bettCT even than in the oripnal, for 
while in MoUfere the other persons merely 
furnished suggestions for the sharpness of 
C^limfene's wit, in Congreve there was a give 
and take in the dialogue that was more drar 
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matic. A bett^ illustration of the thorough- 
ness with which Congreve learned his lesson 
may be found in Love Jot Love, where Valentine 
is trying to secure his inheritance from his 
father. This should be compared with the 
scCTie in UAvare where Maltre Simon, who has 
berai acting as agent for the father, Harpoon, 
in putting money out to usury, and for the son, 
Cl^ante, in trying to effect a loan, brings the 
two together without knowing their relation- 
ship. A ui^e reading shows that the con- 
versation in the two passages is managed in 
the same way.' Each scene lights up the 
character of father and son, advances the 
action a httle, and is at the same time a ke«i 
satire on miserliness. 

The method of Ethere<^e and Wycherley, 
however, was the one followed by the vast 
majority of Restoration playwrights. In this 
matter the influence of Moli^ was far more 
pervasive than in the features of his structure 
previously considered. There was hardly a 
man who would not pause in the busiest in- 
trigue to limn a sketch from Covent Garden 

I Cf . Lwe jar Lom, n. 1 (p. 228 fl.), and L'Avare, 
ii. 2. 
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or some popular tavern. For it was no secret 
that a playgoer's attention could frequently be 
cau^t sooner by a scene which he recognized 
or thought he recognized tiian by the greatest 
briskness of movement. 

A third and last result of Moli^'s center- 
;ing his interest on character more than on 
iplot was the kind of solutions he found for 
'his intrigues. In Ijes Femmes Savantes the 
Impossible suitor is frightened away by a pre- 
tended bss of wealth. Le Tartuffe is ended 
by the intervention of the King. In L'Atxire 
a long-lost father returns to lead the loving 
pairs into each other's arms. Mohdre was 
almost obliged to bring about the conclii^on 
by such extraneous means, because his char- 

k actras were always fixed types, m^i who were 
subject to no gradual development or great 

* moral revolution. There is nothing more 
characteristic of Harpoon than his conduct 
in the last scene of VAvare. There is no 
possible ending to the schemes of Tartuffe 
so satisfying to our emotions or so appropriate 
to the characters as the one Moh^ has 
devised. The fault with his dSnouemenis is 
not that they are inconsistent with the play, 
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but that they are not always carefully evolved / 
from its mner structure. 

English dramatists noticed this feature of , 
MoUfere's plots, but they naturally regarded / . 
it as a fault. I have already shown how 
Medboume in his translation prepared for 
m6 overthrow of Tartuffe by the introduction / 
of a legal document. Crowne, who adapted 
the mam features of the French play, deferred 
the unmasking scene to the last act and utilized 
it to bring about the conclusion. But the 
dSnouement of most plays of the period is of 
the inti^ue type, where the misunderstand- 
ing and cases of mistaken identity are all 
e:q>!ained, for such endings were necessary 
to clear up the confusions of the plot. \r\lS/ 

This survey makes it clear that MoliSre-^T 
had a very_slight influence on the plot-structure "^ 
of Restoration comedy. The English drama- 
tists were not profound axid penetratii^ 
psychologists, so that his methods were 
entirely out of keeping with their aims. The 
only pervasive influence was the tendency / 

to interrupt the movanent in order to linger! V 
over scenes from contemporary life, and that 
influence was not the result of direct imitf^ 
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tion, but of the interest Moli^re had started 
in the recc^nition of scenes from daily life 
as a source of popular appeal. The smalluess 
of the influence on structure is entirely ex- 
plained by the facts given in the last chap- 
ter on the general attitude toward Moli^. 
Even in composing comedies of intrigue the 
plajTPrights did not study the Frenchman's 
l^ter work. These men were not eager 
and fastidious artists cherishing lofty ideals 
for the draana and poring over the greatest 
models in hope of attaining some far-ofF 
perfection. They were practical playwiights 
working tor the approval of a narrow coterie 
or the commercial reward of popular success. 
They did the practical thing of trying their 
best to please their audience, and they wo'e 
in no doubt concerning the tastes of that 
audience. One of the characters in Ether- 
edge is given a remark that explmns both the 
life and the drama of the period : — 

A angle mtrigue in love is as dull as a dngle plot in 
a play, and vill tire a lover worse thaa t'otiier does an 



> She WovM if She Covld. iii. I (p. 161). 
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CHAPTER VI 

CHARACTEB 

The demand of Restoration audiences for 
several lines of action is to some extent ex- 
plained by the prevailinR interest i n variety', 
■q^of^aracter. Seeing notlm^ but the super- 
fira^side of life, those audiences got tired 
of watching the same persons come upon the 
stage time and again. The playwrights fotmd 
it much easier to borrow charactCTS tha n to 
invent them, and they discovered that Molifere 
was one of the most convenient sources for 
borrowings. A great deal of this adaptation 
was made with no attempt to preserve the 
spirit of the original. I need not advert to 
the treatment of character in Lacy or Ravens- 
croft. The ordinary treatment of Moli^re's 
conceptions may be observed in ShadEfill!§ 
Bury_Fair, the main stratagem and chief 
Characters of which were taken from Les 
Pricieuses Ridicules. 'Vradish, a fine gentle- 
man from London who has come to Bury to 
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seek his beloved, conceives the idea of passing 
off his peruke-maker as a count on two rustic 
blue-stockings, Lady Fantast and her daughter, 
not because he has been rejected as a lover, 
but because their affectation disgusts him.* 
This pretended count in his conversation 
makes reference to army experiences,* as 
Mascarille and Jodelet do ; he has the ladies 
try the scent of his powdered peruke,' as 
Mascarille does ; axid at one point be is cudg- 
eled* as the French servants are. That is 
pretty close imitation of externals, but none 
of the peruke-maker's dialogue with Lady 
Fantast and her daughter, though fully aa 
affected as that of the French valets, is trans- 
lated or par^hrased from Moli^. As La 
Roche is a copy of Mascarille and Jodelet, 
so Lady Fantast and ber dai^ter, Mrs. 
Fantast, are copies of Madelon and Catbos, 
but their special affectation b the French lan- 

>Bury Pair, i (pp. 137-138). Cf. Lea PrieUvaea 
RidituUa, so. 1. 

* Ibid., ii (p. 15fi). Cf. .Lea Prideuaea Ridieuka, 
aa. 11. 

■ Ibid., iii (p. 180). Cf. Lea Prieieuaea BidievUa, 
so. 9. 

• Ibid., iv (p. 195 f.). Cf. Lea Pricieuaea Ridicviea, 
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gu^e rather than heroic romances. This ele- 
ment of the ori^nal satire is preserved, how- 
ever, in the conversation of tiie country fop, 
Trim, with Mrs. Fantast, in which tiiey dis- 
play titeir readily of heroic romances by ad- 
dressing each other as Dorinda and Eugenius. 
Compared witii MoUSre these %ures are lack- 
ing in comic force, but judged by the work of 
cont^nporary playwrights the satire is found 
to be much better adapted to English con- 
ditions, and the figures accordingly more ap- 
propriate in an English drama, than was usually 
the case wit^ sudi borrowing. 

There was, however, another class of bor-" 
rowed characters in which a good deal of the | 
spirit of M olifire was p reserv ed- One of the 
most famous figures in aU Restoration comedy 
is an instance. Si r Fopling Flut ter is the 
most airily graceful of Restoration fops, has 
the most delightfully fastidious taste and tiie 
most affected fine manners. He owes these 
qualities not solely to the lightness and gaiety 
of Sir Geoi^ Etheredge himself. He owesi^ 
them in no shght d^ree to th e MascariUe of _ 
Le s Prideiaes_ Ridiades. CerteSly the au- ' 
thor after having seen Moli^ in this r6Ie 
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in Paris could never forget the experi^ice. 
I It was perfectly natxiral, therefore, that Ether- 
j edge should transfer the character to one 
I of his own comedies when social conditions 
I had developed a similar d^^ of foppery in 
England. So much of the original was re- 
tained in the tra^isference that one can be 
in no doubt conCOTnii^ the method. Fopling's 
attonpt to dance ' and his later attempt to 
sing * wer^ clearly in imitation of Mascarille's 
vanity,* but the most suggestive passage is 
one exhibiting his finical attention to matters 
of dress. 

[Last Towmar, Emtlu, Mb. Mbdut, Dobount, 
8nt FopLiNQ FLurrnB.] 

tody Town. He's very fine. 

Emil. Extreme proper. 

Sir Fop. A slight suit I nuide to appear in at my 
first arrival, not worthy your consideration, ladies. 

Dor. The pantaloon is very well mounted. 

Sir Fop. The taasela are new and pretty. 

Med. I never saw a coat better cut. 

Sir Fop. It makes me show loi^-waisted, and, I 
think, slender. 

' Sir Fojiifto FlulUr, iv. 1 (p. 327). 

' Ibid., iv. 2 (p. 338). 

■ Let Pr^CMutet Bidieulei, bo. 0. 
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Dor. That's the shape our ladies dote oo. 

Med. Your breech, thoi^, is a handful too high in 
my eye, Sir Fopling. 

Sir Fop. Peace, Medley ; ' I have wished it lower a 
thousand times, but a pox on't, 'twill not be. 

tody Town. His gloves ore well fringed, large and 
gracefuL 

Sir Fop. I always was eminent for bwig InertrgcmtS. 

Emit. He wears nothing but what are ori^nals of 
the most famous hands in Paris. 

Sir Fop. You are in the right, TimJam. 

Lady Town. The suit? 

Sir Fop. Barroy. 

Emit. The garniture? 

iStr Fop. Le Gras. 

Med. Theahoee? 

Sir Fop. Kccat. 

Dor. The periwig? 

Sir Fop. Chedreux. 

Lady Town, and Etnil. The glovee ? 

Sir Fop. Orangerie : you know the smell, ladies. 
Dorimant, I could find is my heart for an amuBement 
to have a gallantry with Bome of our English ladies.' 

[Maodelon, Cathos, Masgabilli!.] 

Mag. Que vous semble de ma petite-de7 La 
trouvez-vous congniante k I'habit? 
Caih. Tout il fait. 
Ma*. Le ruban est bien choisi. 

■ Sir Fopling Flvtter, iil. 2 (p. 297 f.)- 
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Mag. Furieusemeot bieo. C'est Ferdiigeon toat 
pui. 

Mm. Que dites-vous de mes canons? 

Mag. Us ont tout & fait bon tur. 

Mat. Je puis me vaater au moms qu'ils oat un grand 
quartier [dua que toua ceux qu'on fait. 

Mag. n faut avouer que je n'ai jamBia vu porter d 
haut l'41£gance de I'ajustemeut. 

Mas. Attachez un peu but ces gant^ la i^esion de 
votre odorat. 

Mag. Ila sentent terriblement bon. 

Calh. Je n'ai jamais reepir6 une odeur mieux con- 



Maa. Et celle-Ul? [II donne d aattir lea cbeveux 
poudris de sa pemtque.] 

Mag. Elle est tout A fait de quality ; le sublime en 
est touchg d^licieusement. 

Mas. Vous ne me dites rien de mes plumes : com- 
ment les trouvez-voua ? 

Cath. ESroyablement belles. 

Mas. Savez-vouB que le brin me cofite un louis d'or? 
Pour moi, i'ai cett« manie de vouloir donner g6n4rale- 
ment but tout ce qu'il y a de plus beau. 

Mag. Je vous assure que nous sympathisons vous 
et moi : j'ai une d^ticateese furieuse pour tout ce que 
je porta ; et jusqu'i mes chaussettes, je ne puis rien 
souffrir qui ne soit de la bonne ouvrifere.' 

Obvious aa the borrowing is, the adap- 
tation was so complete that the audience 
> lies Pricievtes Ridicides, so. 9. 
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thought they recognized in more than one 
dandy of the courtly circle the original for 
Ethere<^e's conception.* The figure was, in 
fact, BO good a reflection of contemporary life 
liiat Crowne and Gibber and Vanbrugh, to^ 
mention the most noteworthy imitators, 
helped to make it one of the most pleasant 
and characteristic comic types of the j)eriod. 
They failed to attain the lightness and grace 
of Etheredge's adaptation, partly because 
they had never absorbed the comic spirit of 
the Frenchman. For adaptations of this 
kind, one hardly need remark, were possible 
only to men who could in a d^ree assume | I . 
Molifere's attitude of never-tiring dehcate I "^^ 
ridicule toward all things unreasonable. ' 

The consideration of these borrowings — 
both of the extremely small class which re- 
tfuned a good deal of MoUSre's spirit and of 
the extremely large class in which Uttle at- 
tention was pud to the integrity or the par- 
ticular ^ectiveness of the ordinal — does not 
exhaust the question of influence. For such 
borrowings m^t be made quite independ- / 
ently of any adoption of Moli^'s peculiar v 
■ Ct. Eth^redge, p. idv, note 1. 
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methods of character-drawing. The author 
of Le Misanthrope, to be sure, was not a de- 
voted student of dramaturge devices nor 
a clever exploiter of technical resources. But 
rhe spent considerable thought on the group- 
I'ing and contrastii^ of his characters, not only 
heighten dramatic effectiveness, but also 
) emphasize the idea upon which each play 
was based. In praising his friend, Mignard, 
he noted that painter's noble arrangement 
of contrasted groups,' a feature of paintii^ 
not suggested by Du Fresnoy, the source of 
several of his opinions.' In his dramas 
he made notable use of contrast from the 
beginning. In Le D^pU Amoureux, for in- 
stance, he employed the frequent Spanish ^e- 
-^ vice fOT heightening comic ^S^ by pfSenting 
. \ ihe love affairs of a servant as a foil to those 

■^ \ of the~maiES\ Iji L'^^le des Maris he op- 
posedTEe severe Sganarel^1n~tiI§Tndu^ent 
Ariste, not only for clearer portrayal of char- 
acter, but to make the theds of the play more 
prominent. Indeed, take any of Molifere's 
pieces that comes to hand, and you will find 

• Cf . La GMre du Val^e^&ce, I. 74. 
■ Cf. Moli^ tEuM-M, a. 518 ff., 640. 
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contrast u tiliz ed to render the co medy more "^ y 
^eGtixe,_^e characters more striking, and ^ 
the idea of the play more tmmistakahle. ) 

Hie skill with which MoU^re employed the 
device is so considerable that it would have \ 
been very strange if the Restoration drama- 
. tists who thought him anything but a store- ."^ 
: house of incidents had not seen it. But it is ' 
quite another matter to be able to trace his 
influence ( & so comm on a practice. Dry- 
\^denj with his keen and pow^ul intellect and 
his small native aptitude for the theater, paid 
more attention to technical matters than 
most playwrights of the time. In TArnhfrhnm., 
for example, he arranged the characters in a 
very symmetrical pattern. Aldo, the open- 
hearted befriender of mistresses, is set over 
against Mrs. Saintly, the hypocritical keeper 
of a "boardiDg-house"; Brainsick, despising 
his wife, against Limberham, doting on his 
mistress ; the wheedlii^ Mrs. Brainsick 
against the termagant Mrs. Tricksy ; Aldo's 
son, Woodall, a rake, against Mrs. Saintly's 
supposed daughter, the virtuous Pleasance; 
even the servant Gervase, giving his master 
good counsel, against the m^d Judith, obey- 
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ii^ strictly her mistress's behests. Giles 
is the only unbalanced character in the whole 
play, and he is used merely to untie the knot 
at the close. Of course this is all very pretty 
in its geometrical r^ularity, but it affords 
J no eridraice of influence from Molly's vital 



J 



_QwDe wag_Iikewise too careful a workman 
to neglect the principle. In Sir Courtly Nice 
he made notable use of it to introduce satiricaJ 
realism into the Spaniel plot he was adapting. 
Hothead, and Testimony, representing the 
royalist and Fresbyteiian parties, are brought 
into continual altercation, in which the heat 
of the one and the affected calmness of the 
other present a very ftmnsing spectacle. Even 
more effective is the contrast between the 
exquisite, super-refined Sir Courtly and the 
coarse, rude Surly. One feds that Crowne, 
a student of MoU^'s characters, was under 
his influence in thus ipaking contrast serve 
bis satirical purpose as well as the heightening 
of comic effect. In the case of Wycherley 
imitation is as certain as such mattCTscanTJBr 
He not only made his co^tcaslfi-sharp and 
complete, but in giving the persons oppoEdi^ 
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vierreo f life he contrived Jo_enforce the more 
^r less^^n ite t hesis of his play ■ _ The ve- 
hranence of his temperejuent and the well- 
recognized tastes of an English audience com- 
bined to rob his contrasts of restraint, but 
the result in every case gives one the impres- 
mm that the brilliant Englishman was merely 
trying to improve on the methods of MoU^. 
The dis^milarity betw^m_such_.r61es as the 
ridiculoudyjeaIousT*iH^wife and the ridic- 
ulously trusflul Spgj^i^ or the excesdvSy 
rotlgE^ Manly and the excessi vely compla isant 
Pi ausiljie^ >yen though less natural than that 
between Sganarelle and Ariste, was, I feel 
sure, drawn in imitation of the French master. 
I hardly need add that such a statement cah 
be made of very few dramatists of the period. '' 

In the drawin g of indivi dual character 
Molidre di8playe3''peculiarities that may at 
first 'puzzle an English reader. At aigr rate, 
the coloring he gave to his dramaiia persona 
was misunderstood by such a considerable 
critic as Hazlitt.^ MoUfere, however, knew 
exactly what he was about. He was not a 
literary student poring over dramatic master- 
* Cf. Hazlitt, Worka, viii. 28 f. 
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pieces in an endeavor to emulate the poetic 
beauties of the classics. He was an actor, 
probably the greatest comic actor of his time. 
He was sta ge-manager a nd p foducg c-^and 
^dvOTtiser of all the plays brought out by 
his company. He therefore was perfectly 
familiar with the demands of presentation 
. in a theater. He knew that the playgoer 
I has no time to study out the subtle s^nifi- 
L cance of a trait of character or the esoteric 
Sneaning of a polished speech. He knew, 
moreover, that to be impressive character 
and incidents cannot be presented in the hum- 
drum manner of everyday life. Recently 
a student who was serving as supemiunerary 
in a famous opera performed in New York 
City, stood behind the scenes to watch one 
of the best actors on the operatic st^e. "He 
was painted like a savage and grinned like 
an idiot," the student declared afterward. 
But that coloring and that grimace impressed 
on the audience the anguish of a tr^c mo- 
ment when the music was yearning like a god 
in pain. So MoUfere in his character-drawing, 
t in order to impress on the audience his con- 
A "N I ception of a person, exaggerated traits beyond 
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what would be manifested on the street or in i w-« 

the home. This principle accomits for the - r^ 
almost farcical coloring given to Harpoon O t y., ■■ 
in L'Avare. The miser is so much interested X V- 
in his search for valuables on the person of 
a servant that he demands to see still other 
hands after La Fldche has already shown 
both right and left.^ At the end of the act 
he excl^ms with del^t, after listening to a 
declaration that money is more precious than 
youth, beauty, birth, wisdom, or uprightness : 
"Ah, what a fine fellow! That was spoken 
like an oracle. Happy is the man with a ser- 
vant of that kind !" * The same method is 
employed in his most serious and realistic 
delineations. Tartuffe enters on the scene 
for the first time giving directions to his serv- 
ant : " Laurent, put away my hair shirt and 
my scourge, and pray that heaven may always 
l^t your pathway. If any one calls for 
me, say that I am visiting the prisoners to 
share with them what little alms I have 
received." ' 

' L'Awre, i. 3. 

*Ibid., i. 5. 

»ie TaTluffe, iii. 2. 
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\This footllght shading is a conspicuous 
feature of Moli^'s character-drawing, but it 
is no more distinctive of bis art than the use 
f of contoast. Every playwr^t who has any 
>. practical knowledge of theatrical require- 
1 ments finds such colonic necessary. The 
presence of dramatic heightenii^ in Restora- 
tion comedy is nevertheless in many cases 
I >to be ascribed to the influence of MoC^, , 
K because the borrowing of his characters was 
Wrequent, and it was much harder to keep 
from observing his method in individual de- 
lineations than in the arrangement of groups. 
Two illustrations will suffice. Crowne con- 
stantly employed it in a way to remind one 
of the French genius. Sir Thomas Hash in 
The Country WU makes statements like tiie 
following threat to his daughter: — 

Sir Mannerly will be in town to-morrow, and to- 
morrow he shall many you before he sleepa, nay, before 
his boots are off, nay, before he lights oS his horse; 
he shall marry you a horse-back but he shall marry you 
to-morrow.' 

One inunediately recalls Olson's infatuation 
for tiie hypocrite : — 

> Tht Caantry Wit, L (p. 20). 
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n m'enseigae & n'aToir affection pour rien, 

De toutea amiti^ il d6tache man &me ; 

Et je verroifl mourir frtre, enfants, mfire et femme, 

Que je m'ea aoucierois autant que de cela.' 

Other passages, such as the speeches of Lord 
Stately in The English Friar, or of Sir Courtly 
in. Sir Covrdy Nice, contain the same kind of 
exaggeration that Moli^ adopted to bring 
hia %ures into proper perspective before an 
audience. 

In Wyehei Jaivloo. the influence is obvious. 
In Love .in a Woo d Mrs. Crossbite praises 
Dapperwit to the procuress, Mrs. Joyuer, 
but as soon as the latter proposes a better 
"keeper" for her dai^ter Lucy, she exclaims : 
"D'ye hear, dai^ter, Mrs. Joyner has satis- 
fied me clearly ; Dapperwit is a vile fellow, 
and, in short, you must put an end to that 
scandalous famiharity between you." * It 
is the voice of G^nte, who, when he leams 
that L^andre has inherited a lai^ fortune, 
suddenly desists from his violent opposition : 
"Monsieur, votre vertu m'est tout k fait 
considerable, et je vous donne ma fille avec 

" Le Tortile, i. 6. 

* Loet in a Wood, iii. 1 (p. 67). 
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la plus grande joie du monde." ' Ntimerotia 
little touches like this show that Wycherl^ 
in his exaggerations was imitating ihe method 
of Moli&re. But in this matter as much as 
in the use of contrast the Englishman thought 
it necessary to improve on his model. Ohvia 
in The Plain Dealer, though borrowed from 
Le Misanthrope, is portrayed too glaringly 
to win any credence. The affectation of 
Paris or Don Diego in The Gentleman Dancing 
Master is presented with so much exaggera- 
tion that neither of them is convincing. 
Indeed, all his leading persons are delineated 
with so little restraint that they give an im- 
pression of unreality not in keeping with the 
plays as wholes. 

I A second characteristic of Molly's de- 
lineations is that he never ^ses— ^e-^e- 
vRlQjTTngjit. ftT ^TvfnlHing "of chaffictCT. Even 
the dominati ng pers onalities in his mosf^ 
, serious plays never change from the first 
j ~ Buene to "ffieTasf . "Alceste after his rejection,'" 
^ by <J6hm6ne remains me same champion of 
high ideals in conflict with the hypocritical 
society about him that he was in the open- 

' Le Midecin malgri lui, HL 11. 
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ii^ of the play in conversation with Oronte. 
The different scenes where he appears merely 
throw brighter light upon one or anoth^ 
phase of his character. In a word, Moli^'s I 
charactOTS ar e' static . Th is is quite different ■ — "^ 
from the method famiUar to Ei^lish students 

in Sh ^pere. Shakspere traces the develop- /^r" , t<."-^ 

ment of ambition in the soul of Macbeth V^ 3^ "^n-*^ j 
' and the resultii^ deterioration of character, 
or the gradual awakening of jealousy in the 
mind of Othello and the terrible and pitiful 
consequences thereof. What Shakspere was 
interested in was the bic^aphy of a soul. 
His prevailii^ method was to study evolution, 
degeneration, change. 

One explanation of the difference is that 
Moli^ was writing comedy. I think I have 
already made it clear tiiat pure comedy is/ ^ 

1.1 ^ # 



impossible wherever ^mpathy is aroused.! 
NowTntOTse~sympathy is aroused by thS" 
spectacle of a soul's development. It is only 
stotic^gures, ^yhgmjufjnn gniitifta fyyt^ anlionf,^ 
that are genuinely and_cgnmstOTtly_comic. > 
Shakspere illusSat^ this as well as Molifere. 
No Elizabethan audience ever foimd de- 
velopment in To]j^tone or Bottom or 
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Dogberry. Unlike Shakspere, Molifere was 
always and everywhere following the methods 
of comedy. Even his most somber, sinister 
%ure is not presented as tra^c. TartufiFe, 
it is true, does not raise much laughter; he is 
not a strictly comic figure, but it would be 
a total misunderstanding of the play to sup- 
pose that he was intended to arouse tra^c 
interest. 

|; A further explanation of why MoIiSre's 
\/ I figures are characterized by a lack of de- 
Jvelopment is that he makes them typical, 
■ genera l; he founds them upon a n idea. S hak- 
spere's are strictly individual and have 
general significance only because they are 
true to universal laws of being. But Molifere, 
it will be remembered, was writing in an age 
and country far different from EUzabethan 
England. I need not repeat what I have 
previously said about the strong spirit of 
society which permeated the Paris of Louis 
XIV. I need not insist, either, on the strong 
classical ideals which dominated the Uterary 
circles of that time and found thrar most 
complete exemplification in the drama. 
Evray one imderstands that ancient models 
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and the new unities were equally hostile to 
Shakspere's biographic interest in character. 
/French society was certainly in complete 
/ contrast with the worrfiip of individualism 
Mltat saturated the London of Elizabeth and 
with the spirit of revolt from all classic con- 
straints that animated the yoimg poets of 
her reign. Tjie French spirit o f society and 
classicism and the Englis h love of fche indi- 
vidoal and the irregular could not but get 
thraaseIv^^~CTpressed"m"the' drama of thVtwo"" 
periods. But more important for MoUtSre'sl 
character-drawing was the influence of the I 
comTnedia de W arte. The masks of the Italians, ' 
though reaUstic enough in their or^jn, were for 
the French nothing but general types vivified 
by the histrionic genius of succesdve actors. , 
Molifire's servants and lovers and old men 
were at first merely brilliant specimens of 
the Italian mask. That is, he formed his 
meth od of cha racter-drawing by imitation } 
of . ^neral types, and that method, gradually i 
modified by his developing genius, he 
employed throughout his career. But the 
method was peculiarly suited to his tempa-ar 
ment. I have aheady emphasized the clarity 
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of his thinking, the dominance of reason over ' 

iancy in his sense of comedy, the submission • 

if all details to a controlling idea in his con- 

itruction of plot. The same mental attitude 

determined his character-drawing. T ^ ohar ~ 

— ^ acters weEB-foiinded onaD_idea. ■ Harpagon 

presents many a facet of avarice. T^ffuffe 

has become the synonym for hypocrisy. Tk 

MisantfiTope has been conadered a modem 

■* form of the medieval "moraUty" with its 

group of personified abstractions. This is 

a very grievous exaggeration, to be sure, but 

it illustrates an ^sential difference between 

^ij Molifere^gS t Shalispere. M(di&e Eaa idi 

I the intCT^tm^^SSalideas and the love of 

j lucidity charactaistic of the French. Shai- 

spere was interested in searching out the 

secrets of personaUty and exploring all the 

mysterious comers of the individual soul. 

His creations have the complexity of life, 

and are often more baffling than any of our 

,x acquaintances. Molifere ra;^finted_a-8i^pU- 

^ fied Jranscript froig;J]fe. His characters 

revealed the dominance of an idea connected 

with the theme upon which the play was 

based. 
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I Molidre'a method of chara cter-drawipg ei^- / - 
gests Ben Jonson's theory of humors. Both 
men adoptedan mt eIIecruaJ _ ^npT ificati^„ , 
of life, as opposed to the rich imaginative 
imitation to he found in Shakspwe. Jon- 
son, like Moli^, centered his interest on the j 
do minatin g char^tetistjo of each . pecsui. ' ^ 
In late 1^7^ be sure,"^e carried the'mefflod 
to a bare and lifeless allegory, but in his best 
work he produced figures, such as Bobadil, 
that must have been as convinoii^ on the 
stage as the valiant Nym or mine ancient 
Pistol. Where, then, it may be asked, lies 
the difFerence between Jonson and Moli6re? >^ 
The difference is not so much in ^e method 
of presenting character as in the men who 
used the method. Jonson surely had a strong 
intellect and a gift for shrewd observation. 
He filled out his conceptions with all the 
realism necessary for rendering the characters 
convincing behind the footlights. But when 
subjected to the analysis of the study, the 
product remains rather thin in comparison 
not only with Shaksprae, but with Molifere. 
For Molifere as well as Shakspere had a pene- 
trating imagination. He, too, created char- 
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acters that are individual, though he was at 
the same time cardul to show them as typical. 
He presented the lai^, fat Tartuffe, with his 
florid complexion and enormous appetite 
and domineering manners. He deUneated 
the passionately sincere Al ett e, who yet has 
the urbanity of a courtier, and, by a stroke of 
genius which preserved some of the inconsis- 
tency of life, had him love the most elegantly 
coquettish mistress of a fashionable salon. 
Moh^ never devoted a play to the fate 
broodii^ over human life nor to the destiny 
that awaits man hereafter. Hfi-^wasJuteE.-^- 

K ested in ^ ^is world. . But he had the gift of 
imagination to create characters as living, 
as human, as true to life as he saw it, as any 
in Shakspere. His peculiarity is that his 
im^ination w as aJwa^s_aubifiCtla^e control 

-| of intelle ct, that in imitating life he always 

j simplified so as to make his characters un- - 

Vjnistakably typical. 

This method of delineating static and typi- 
cal characters based on an idea is intimately 
r elated to Molidre's co nception- of comedy, 
which was that it should correct the.fpUiea 
and foibles of men, and particularly of the 
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m en of his time ^/One might therefore expect 
that the method would be adopted in England 
only so far as the basic conception was shared 
by the Ei^lish playwrights. A few concrete 
comparisons will bet^ out the supposition. 
The case of Wycherley, who did as much as 
Etheredge to establl^ Moli^re's kind of 
comedy in England, is typical. In L'EcoU 
dea Femmea, which we know he studied, 
Arnolphe Ts a man who places ridiculous 
emphasis on securii^ a faithful wife. It is I 
the incML gruitv between his methods and jhg^' 
dictates of reason that Moli^ makes the 
source of all the comic effect h e draws from 
this character. Every precaution he takes 
to attain his object serves only to render him 
ridiculous. The servants he has selected as 
best suited to protect the innocence of his in- 
tended wife are a source of untold annoyance; 
liie simphcity of Agnfes, upon which he 
chiefly relies, in a dozen ways helps to defeat I 
his aims ; and his own active efforts near / 
the close have no result but to secure Agn^ 
to her lover, Horace. This method Wycher- 
- ley followed only in part. In The Country 
■ Cf ■ Le Tartuffe : Prijace, Premier Placet. 
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Wife Pinchwife is an excessively jealous hiia- 
band whose jealousy at every point brings 
on the fate he fights against. Yet even when 
Wycherley was usii^ a suggestion from 
Moli^ he did not alwaj^ restrict himself 
to this method of developing the character 
from some basal incongruity. Pwis^in The 
^^■CenUeman Dancing Mas^ is based on the 
^anarelle oTlfSeele'deiMaria. A good part 
of the comic effect is accordingly produced 
by the contradiction between what be thinks 
he is accomplishing and what he actually ac- 
complishes : he thinks he is makii^ his rival 
Gerrard utterly ridiculous when he is in reality 
making a complete fool of himself. But tiiis 
is not the only source of humor in his character ; 
he also gives rise to lai^ter by his absurd 
aping of French manners. In his ordinal 
characters Wycherley came no nearer the 
method. Sparkish in The Country Wife, for 
instance, has some resemblance to Paris ; he 
thinks he is a great wit when he is a p^ect 
wittol. Still, this incongruity is not the only 
feature emphasized, for Spanish, is also made 
to serve as an antitb ^s to jealous Pi nchwi fe. 
The use^of such dis^actu^ additions is on 
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reflection seen to be the logical outcome of 
the failure to adopt Moli^'s plot-structure : 
Bince Wycherley introduced no cent ral_tliesia ] 
controlliDg all parts of the play, there was no / y/ 
necessity for his developing each comic char- [ 
acter from a basal incongruity related to \ 
the central thesis. He was free to combine / 
in a single r61e as many sources of comio *^^ 
effect as he chose. 

Dryden, who was led to a realization of 
MoIiS?s conception through the success of 
Wycherley and Etheredge, after 1671 drew 
characters in somewhat the same way. The 
comic underplot of Maniage d, la Mode, as 
I have remarked before, showed that Dryden 
had been studying MoliSre carefully. Not 
only Melantha, a very clever adaptation, 
but the original figures, Doralice and Rho- 
dophil, were developed from a central in- 
congruity, tboi^ it must be confessed the 
characters do not all enforce the idea of the 
sub-plot as a whole. In some plays it is a 
minor action that embodies the satiric pur- 
pose. The character of Judge Gripus, liie 
third person in the Mercury-Phffldra intrigue 
in Amphiiryon, was in all likelihood a satire on 
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well-known practices of the bench, and the 
intrigue between the god luid the maid could 
have been paralleled in the society of the time. 
Such killing of two birds with one stone was a 
renimciation of MoUSre's method of variously 
illustrating a central idea. It was therefore 
only in part that Dryden employed MoUfire's 
method of character development. He no- 
where invented his action and depicted his 
persons to explain or enforce a controlling 
idea, and even in the delineation of individual 
borrowed r61es he followed at a con^derable 
distance the master's development of a central 
incoi^ruity. 

In this matter C^qw^ was a better work- 
man. The plot of The English Friar was 
adapted from Le Tartuffe in order to satirize 
the power of the church under James II. 
Crowne, of course, had no difficulty in fitting 
the %ures from that play into the demands 
of the English satire, but when we find Harpa- 
gon from L'Avare appearing as Lady Pinchgut 
we think the author has merely yielded to 
the common English demand for ntany per- 
sons. He certainly reproduces the comic 
incongruity of the ori^al. Lady Pinchgut's 
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starviog the servants,' keeping the liveries 
under key exc^t when needed for special 
occaraons,^ reducing her horses to skeletons 
by locking the oats up in her closet,' making 
her household observe all the faats of the 
church * — all these revelations by the coach- 
man are reminiscencee or variations from 
UAvare} The relations between master and 
servants in the ordinal, with railings on one 
side and frequent impertinence on the other, 
are also reproduced in the English imitation. 
But Lady Pinchgut is introduced not merely 
to lend variety to the dramatis personcB. 
Crowne makes the rfile serve his purpose of 
expoEong the power of the priesthood as com- 
pletely as he adapts the plot of Le Tartuffe 
to the same purpose. 

His case merely furnishes one more illus- 
stration of the general statement that it was 
only in so far as a Restoration playwright 
adopted MoU^'s conception of comedy 

■ The Eitglith FHot, p. 46. 

• Ibid., p. 45. 

• Ibid., p. 65. 

• Ibid., p. 113. 

• In particular, of . L'Aeare,m. 1, especially the speech 
fit Mattre Jaoqaes at the end d the Boene. 
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that he followed the Frenchman's method of 
drawii^ character. In other words, the lai^ 
class of dramatists who in borrowii^ concep- 
tions paid little attention to the int^^ty 
or peculiar effectiveness of the original were 
not influenced by-MoU^e's employment of 
contrast in the groupii^ of dramatis persorm 
and, in the delineatioh of in'dividual persons, 
by his method of dramatic heightening and 
of developing typical figures, founded on an 
idea, to carry out the theme of a play as a 
whole. Such influence was felt only by the 
small class who soi^^ht to retain or reproduce 
the spuit of Molifire's comedy. 
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Not only cod audiences determine the 
kind of plote a dramatist shall construct and 
tJie types of character he shall present, but 
they can influence, not v^y deeply perhaps, 
but nevertheless unmistakably, the style of 
dialogue he shall write. For though style 
is rightly considered the expresdon of indi- 
vidual temperament, rad»mal features have 
always been introduced in accordance with 
the peculiar likes and dislikes of the playgoer. 
Such an external feature is the lubriciW^ which 
has almost become synonymous wit&Restora- 
tion dialogue. Not only were the ephemeral 
playwrights willing to insert pass^ies having 
no attraction but their indecency, but some 
of the most sparklii^ wit of the leaders played 
around subjects now no longer alluded to in re- 
fined society. I need dwell on this notorious 
characteristic no loiter ihaxi I have on the 
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delight in amorous intrigues. It is already 
indelibly stamped on every man's memory. 

/Besides, it has absolutely nothing to do with 
Moli^re's influence. ~^ 

There is, however, some very tangible evi- 
dence of his influence in the dialogue of the 
"- — leading dramatists. A recurrent feature of 
. hia plays is the passages . of InEg^staecato 
. ^onvgraal^^' which were possibly a rrani- 
Lniscence of thejoszt^indulged in by the actors 
'^ — ""^ > of the commedui <hU' arte. Such pass^es 



" are at any rate totally opposed to the love of 
reasoning and long speeches characteristic of 
French drama. Etheredge was apparently 
impressed by the gaiety and sprightliness of 
those conversations when vivified by the con- 
summate acting of Moli^ in Les Prideuses 
Ridicules} The opening of his first play 
bears witness to the impression. 

[Clare, tervant to Lord BEAuroBT, and DnroY, French 
iKdet to Sir Frederick, are speaking.\ 
Clark. Good-morrow, monBieur. 
Duf. Good-mor', — good-mor'. 
Clark. IsSir Frederick stirring? 
Dtif. Fox sturr^ hmi6. 
' ■ On Molifire's noting, cf. Idirroumet, p. 358 ff. 
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Clark. My lord has sent me — 

Di^. Begar, me vil hav6 de revei^ ; me vil no 
stay two day in England^. 

Clark. Good roonfdeur, what's the matter? 

Dtif. De mstti I de matr^ is eaay to be perceive.* 
Throughout the piece the device was repeated 
time and again. 

[The Bailiffs enter as Sm Fbedbbick, Sib Nicholas, 
and Whbedls ore talking.] 

Bailiffs. We arrest you, sir. 

Wheed. Arrest me 7 Sir Frederick, Sir Nicholas I 

Sir Fred. We are not provided for a rescue at pres- 
ent, sir. 

Wheed. At whose suit? 

Bailiffs. At Sir Frederick Frollick's. 

Wheed. Sir Frederick Frollick's? I owe him never 
a farthing. 

iStr Fred. You're mistaken, sir; you owe me a 
thousand pounds.* 

Stacc ato dialogu e was in Molifere frequently i' 
combined with i^^etitipn almo st to the ex- ; 
tent of becoming a mannerism P^aB^ 
that fact explains why theTeature crept into 
Congreve's dialogue, for he had an ideal of 
,style "directly opposed to MoIiSre's. He never- 
theless imitated this particular mannerism 

^ Love in a Tub, i. 1 (p. 7). 
' Ibid., V. 4 (p. 107). 
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in more than one passage. The similajities 
in tiie following excerpts render extended com- 
ment unnecessary. 

[SCANDAI., FOEESIQHT.] 

Scan. You are Bot aatMed that you act justly. 
Fore. How? 

Scon. You are not satiafied, I say. — I am loath 
to discourage you — but it is palpable that you ate not 



Fore. How does it appear, Mr. Scandal 7 I think 
I am very well satisfied. 

Scan. Either you suffer yourself to deceive youieelf ; 
or you do not know yourself. 

Fore. PiBiy explain yourself. 

Scan. Do you sleep well o' oightB? 

Fore. Very well. 

Scan. Are you certfun 7 you do not look so. 

Fore. I am in health, I think. 

Scan. So was Valentine this morning ; and looked 

just BO. 

Fore. How I am I altered any way 7 I don't per- 
ceive it. 

Scan. That may be, but your beard is longer than 
it was two hours ago. 

Fore. Indeed I bless me ! ' 

[Du Bois, Alcxste.] 
Ah. Ah I que d'amuaement I 

' Love /or Love, iii. 4 (p. 265 f.). 
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Veux-tu parler? 

Du B. Monsieur, il faut faire retraite. 

Ak. Comment? 

DuB. U faut d'ici d^loger sana trcanpette. 

Ak. Et poiirquoi 7 

Du B. Je vouB dis qu'il faut quitt^ oe lira. 

Ak. La cause 7 

DuB. U faut partdr, Mondeur, bbus dire adieu. 

Ak. Mais par quelle tmbob me tiens-tu ce langage 7 

DuB. Par la nuaoD, Monsieur, qu'il faut plierbagage. 

Ak. Ah I je te casserai la t^te assur^ent, 

Si tu oe veux, maraud, t'expliquer autrement.' 

More conscious imitation of the device 
appears in Crowne, who studied the French- 
man's dialogue more carefully than any other 
dramatist of the period. Even in plays con- 
tfuning no adapted scenes or borrowed char- 
acters he frequently imitated the repetition 
of MoUdre. City PtMtics furnishes a typical 
illustration, as a comparison with a well- 
known scene in L'Avare will show. 

[PEiTnto is talking with the Podbsta.] 

Piet. . . . Great honours, to my knowledge, are 
dedgn'd 70U: no less than the high office of Lord 
Treasurer. 

Pod. Lord Treasurer? 

* L« Mitantkrope, iv. 4. 
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put. Sir, I speak what I ksov ; 'twill be some time 
before you come to it ; and the Viceroy will expect you 
to sacrifice to him the doctor, bricklayer, Florio — 

Pod. Ay, aud my father, too, if tie were alive ; and 
shou'd hang 'em all. Lord Treasurer I 

Pia. I hope, my lord, you won't refuse some oaths 
— and — 

Pod. Nothing I 111 refuse nothing, sir, for such 
honour as this. Lord Treasurer I 

Piet. I'll acquunt his highnaiH with youi arrivaL 
You must be willing to suffer some attendance, the com- 
mon affliction of all courtiers. 

Pod. Ill do or suffer any^iing for so much gloi; 
as this Lord Treasurer I 

Pief. Your most humble servant, my lord [ 

[ExitFtBi. 

Pod. Your most humble servant, sir. Lord Trea^ 
unr I to what grandeur am I rising ? ' 

[HaBPAOON, VAlilEB.] 

Harp. . . . n s'engage k la piendre sane dot. 

Vol. Sans dot? 

Harp. Oui. 

Vol. Ahl je ne dis plus rien. Voyea-vous? voili 
une raisoD tout & fait convuncaiit« ; il se faut rendre h, 
ceU. 

Harp. C'est pour moi une ^pargne comdd^rable. 

Vol. ABsur&nent, cela ne reQoit point de contradi&< 
tion. H est VTU que votre fille vous peut repr£senter 
» CUy Poliiiet, v. {p. 196 f.). 
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que le manage est ime plua grande afffure qu'on ne put 
oroire; . . . 

Farp. Sans dot. 

Vol. Voua avez raiflon : voSh qui d^dde tout, cela 
B'entend. II y a dee geaa qui pourroient Tous dire 
qu'en de t«lles occaaons rioclioatioti d'une fille est une 
chose sans doute ott I'oo doit avoir de regard ; . ■ . 

Harp. Sana dot. 

Vol. All I il n'y a pas de rdplique & cela : on le sait 
bien ; qui diantre peut aller 1& coatre 7 Ce n'est pas 
qu'il n'y ait quantity de pgres qui Mmeroient odeux 
manager la eatisfactioo de leur filles que I'ai^ent qu'ila 
pourroient donner; . . . 

Harp. Sans dot. 

Vol. H eat vrai : cela ferme la bouche & tout, «in« 
dot. Le moyen de r^siater & une raisou comme cell&- 
Ul?' 

Another device in Molly's dialogue was 
the employment of d ramatic ^iroDjLjp qui- 1 '^ 



pro-quo situ ations. Of course nothing 

Cmorelre^ent in ^anish comedies of intrigue 
than equivoke. Half the situations are the 
result of mistakes and misunderstandings. 
Indeed, it was from the Spanish and the Italian 
^that Moli^ borrowed tiie device. But his 
treatment of it can easily be distinguished 
from that t3rpical of the comedy of intrigue. 

• UAuare, i. 5. 
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In the latter all the humor comes from the 
situations — any other set of persons with 
the same relations would provide just as 
laudable a scene. In Moli^ the peculiar 
traits of the characters taking part in the 
^tuation furnish half the comedy. Every 
one familiar with his masterpieces will rec- 
ognize this to be true, but traces of such 
treatment appear even in so early a play as 
Le D&pU Amomextx. An ^camination of the 
qui-pTO-quo scenes in The Gentleman Dancing 
Master will show that Wycherley in altering 
the dialogue of the Spanish play he was adapt- 
ing took hints' from Moli^. The comic 
effectiveness of the following scene, for in- 
stance, depends to a very consdderable extent 
on the character of Don Diego. 

[Gerhard, (Ac I<wer, has been passed off on Don Dieoo, 
who prides himsd} on ne^er being deceived, as a dantnng 
master sent by Paris, who expects to many Hippolita 
on tiie morrow.] 

Re-enier Don Dizoo. 
Don. Come, have you done ? 
Hip. 0, my father again I 
Don. Come, now let us eee you dance. 
Hip. Indeed I am not perfect yet : pray excuse me 
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till the next time my master comes. But when must 
he come agiuu, father? 

Don. Let me see — friend, you must needs come 
after dinner again, and then at n^t again, and so 
three times to-morrow too. If she be not married to< 
morrow, (which I am to consider of,) she will dance a 
corant in twice or thrice teaching more; will she not? for 
'tis but a twelve-month ^ce she came from Hackney- 
school. 

Ger. We will lose no time, I warrant you, sir, if she 
be to be married to-morrow. 

Don. True, I think she may be married to-morrow ; 
therefore, I would not have you lose any time, look you. 

Ger. You need not caution me, I warrant you, air. — 
Sweet scholar, your humble servant : I will not fail you 
immediately after dinner. 

Don. No, no, pray do not ; and I will not ful to 
satisfy you very well, look you. 

Hip. He does not doubt his reward, father, for hia 
pEuns. If yaushouldnot,Iwouldmaketh&tgoodtohim.* 

.^ Such conscious or unconscious reproduction 
^^oi the devices of staccato effect, repetition, 
\ and dramatic irony was sporadic. The only 
L-'dramatist whose dialogue was appreciably 

cobred by imitation of Moli^re was Crowne, 

and even in his case the coloring was faint. 

The explanation is that the dramatists who 
> The Gentleman Dancing Matter, ii. 2 (p. 170 f.). 
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had any decided notloDs about dialogue held 
to an ideal directly opposed to Moh^'e 
practice, and according^ no more attempted 
to reproduce his style than they did his plot- 
structure. It should not be inferred, how- 
ever, that the briUiant wit of Restoration 
comedy was the result of Ei^;lish literary tra- 
dition. In fact, the influence of models 
was notable only in the case of John Drydai, 
and his models were not the pre-Reatoration 
dramatists, but the metaphysical poets. He 
was in particular influenced by two of the 
leaders, — by Donne, who applied all the 
subtlety developed by an early scholastic 
education to the refinement of far-fetched 
metaphors and impossible hyperboles and 
labyrinths of paradoxical lo^c, and by Cowley, 
who escaped from the turmoil of rel^ous wars 
and the more distracting confusions of chang- 
ing beliefs and wavering systems of thoi^ht 
into a world where he devoted himself to 
expressii^ metaphysical abstractions in all 
the novel, ii^enious, and subtle images which 
his quick fancy and a talent for facile imita- 
tion provided. Dryden's Astrea Redux con- 
tains metaphors as far-fetched as any in 
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Donne, and his Anrvus MirabUis vies with 
Cowley in the abtmdance of witty conceite. 
When Dryden forsook panegyrical verse for 
the more lucrative fonn of drama, he naturally 
retted some of this conception of style. 
This fact explains his definition of wit in 
comedy as sharpness of conceit * and his belief 
that the chief ornament of dialogue was 
repartee,' a constant fu^llade of similitudes, 
paradoxes, antitheses, phrased with the ut- 
most point to produce a brilliant impression. 
Examples of the device occur in his first play,* 
but the livehest dialogue in his comic writing 
is to be found in tiie tilts between Wildblood 
and Jadntha in An Evening's Love. A short 
passage will show how the conceit of the 
metaphysical poets has been transformed 
into dartiling wit. 

Jac. I see there's no hope of reconcilement with you ; 
and therefore I ^ve it over as desperate. 

Wild. You have gained your point, you have my 
money ; and I was only angry, because I did not know 
'twas you who had it. 

JiK. This will not serve your turn, dr : what I have 
got, I have conquered from you. 

■ Dryden, Workt, iii. 244. 

* E.g., The WUd Oaiiani, IL 1 ; 
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WUd. Indeed you use me like one that's conquered ; 
for you have plundered me of all I had. 

Jac. I only disarmed you, for fear you should rebel 
again ; for if you had the sinews of war, I am sure you 
would be flying out.' 

It is indeed true that these tilts were in 
conception ^ghtly influenced by the love 
quarrels in Le Dipit Amoureux and Le Tcaiuffe. 
It is also true that Dryden borrowed a sur- 
prisingly lai^ n^^Inbe^ of phrases and passages 
from Molifere. Some of these he utihzed 
merely as characterizing speeches, but gen- 
erally there was some comparison involved 
which supplied him with one more ^militude to 
be displayed at the first opportunity. In Sga- 
rtardle, for instance, he ran across this couplet : 

Ah I que j'^ de d^pit que la loi n'autorise 

A changer de mari comme on fait de chemise I ' 

In The Maiden Queen he accordingly had 
Celadon say: — 

Yet, for my part, I can live with as few mistresaes 
as any mftn. I dedre no superfluities : only for neces- 
sary change or so, as I shift my linen.' 

' An Evenings Love, iii. 1 (p. 315). 

» SganareUe, so. 5. 

> The Maiden Queen, i. 2 (p. 428). 
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The dilution of thought in this case was, I 
think, intended to make the paradox more 
readily apprehensible by an English audience. 
But all this borrowing of suggestions and 
expanfdon of ^militudes does not indicate 
an influence from Moh^ in Dryden's dia- 
logue. In Amphitryon his handlii^ of Mie 
French betrays the metaphysical striving not 
only for novel comparisons, hut for paradox 
and antithesis. No one would expect Dryden 
with his sense of style to change the admirable 
neatness and finish of the following passage : — 

CliianUaa]. M^rites-tu, pendard, cet insigoe bonheur 
De te voir pour Spouse use femme 
d'hooneuT ? 

Mericure]. Mod Dieu I tu n'es que trop homi6te : 
Ce grand honneur ne me vaut rien. 
Ne sois point m femme de bien, 
Et me rompe an peu moina la tfite.* 

Yet what he actually did was to introduce 
more balance and antithesis in an effort to 
reader the paradox more striking : — 

Brom[ia]. Thou deaervest not to be yoked with a 
woman of honour, as I am, thou perjured ^un. 
MenHury]. Ay, you are too much a woman of honour, 
1 Molly's Amphitryon, i. 4. 
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to my sorrow ; many a poor hueband would be glad 
to compound for leaa honour in hia wife, and more quiet. 
Pr'ytJiee, be but honest and continent in thy tongue, 
and do thy worst with everythii^ else about thee.' 

It is clear enough that he had mdependent 
notions of dialogue which agreed ill with the 
style of Molidre. 

The forms of wit in Dryden's dialogue were 
therefore a modified continuation of the search 
for new and striking similitudes and for antith- 
esis and paradox to be observed in Cowley 
and Donne, but the prominence he gave to 
wit must be ascribed to an entirely different 
cause, to the ideals of the coterie which con- 
trolled the society of the day, — that is, as 
I said in the beginning of the chapter, to the 
taste of the audience before whom he was to 
appear. Dryden himsdf leaves us in no 
doubt on this point. He tells us in An Essay 
on the DramaHc Poetry of the Last Age that 
the conversation of his time was much im- 
proved over the conversation of Elizabethan 
times, that in his time 

the fire of the English wit, which was before stifled 

imder a constrained, melancholy way of breeding, began 

■ Dryden's Amphitryrm, ii. 2 (p. 50 !.)• 
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first to display its force, by mining the solidity of our 
nation with the air and gaiety of our ne^bours. This 
being granted to be true, it would be a wonder if the 
poets, whose work ie inutation, should be the only 
persons in three kingdoms who should not receive ad- 
vantage by It; or, If they should not more easily imi- 
tate the wit and conversation of the present age titan 
of the past.' 

. What Dryden did not see was that the pe- 
,1 culiar quality in the "air and gayety of our 
neighbors" was intimateb^ rehited to the 
■^ European movement of which Cowley and 
I Donne and the whole metaphysical school 
[ were merely one manifestation. This is not 
vthe place to discuss the complex causes of the 
movement, which scholars have traced to 
literary forces and to political, social, and 
religious conditions.^ It is sufficient to note 
that it was dominant in Ita^ in the first half 
of the seventeenth century imder the name of 
secenUsmo, reachii^ its best-known expres- 
sion in Marino, and that in France of the same 
period it assumed the form of precioaty. In 
both countries, as in England, the movement 
was characterized by a search for unei^ected 

» Dryden, Work*, iv. 241 f . 

tCf. Belloni, p. 456 ff.; Ooiradino. 
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antithesee, strildi^ paradoxes, and subtle 
or Burprismg comparisons. This search did 
not prevail only in literature. The man who 
. possessed "wit" was the social idol of the time. 
Marino was on his return from Paris escorted 
into his native city of Naples through an arch 
of triumph, accompanied by the shouting 
throngs of his fellow-citizens, who at once 
made him president of their academy. The 
worship of bel esprit amoi^ the fashionable 
circles of Paris is incomparably satirized 
in Les Pricieuses Ridicules. One whole scene 
is taJcen up with the infatuation for beaux 
esprUs and their enigmas, ep^rams, and im- 
promptus. 

Now it is interesting to obsCTve that the 
men who were to become the leaders in Res- 
toration social circles traveled extenavely 
in those coimtries. Buckingham, before he 
was seventeen, had lived in Florence and 
Rome in as great state as the native princes,^ 
and subsequently passed several years at 
Paris in the vicinity of the Palais Roycde} 
Rochester spent part of his youth in Italy,* 

> Cf. Burgholere, p. 21. ' Ibid., pp. 68 f.. 71. 

' Cf . Bunwt, p. 5. 
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and he told Burnet that his studies had been, 
chiefly in "the Comical and witty Writings 
of the Ancients and Modems," "the Modem 
French and Italian as well aa the English." ' 
Dorset also traveled in Italy. I have already 
shown how familiar with French society 
Etheredge and Wycherley had become before 
banning their dramatic career in London. 
It was this group of men, acquainted with 
the polished society of Italy and France and 
the prevalent worship of wit, that is, with 
the foreign "air and gayety," to use Dry- 
den's phrase, who became the idols of the 
English courtly society and tiius modified 
"the solidity of our nation." Rochester 
wOs admired because "he had a strange Vi- 
vacity of thought, and vigour of e3q>resaion : 
his Wit had a subtility and sublimity both, 
that were scarce imitable. When he used 
Figures tiiey were very Uvely, and yet far 
enot^ out of the Conmion Road." ' He was 
BO extravagantly pleasant when inflamed 
with wine that many, to be the more diverted 
by his humor, engaged him deeper in intem- 

■ Burnet, pp. 2S, 27, 7. 
» Ibid., p. 7. 
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perance.' Buckingham, it is said, was 
mightily praised for the wit he displayed one 
afternoon in a theater. An actress in one of 
Drydeu'B plays spoke the line, 

My wound is great, because it is so Bmall, 

and then paused as if in distress. The Duke 
rose at once from his seat in a box and "added, 
in a loud ridiculing voice : 

Then 'tvould be greater were it none at all !" * 
The audience was not shocked by this insdent 
behavior. On the contrary, its delight in wit 
was so great that it " hissed the poor woman 
ofiF the Btage ; and would nev^ bear her ap- 
pearance in the rest of her part." » 
r It is the worship of wit, demonstrated in 
this and other ways, that explains the dialogue 
\ of Restoration comedy. Etheredge, endowed 
'' with a very considerable literary talent, 
produced in his comedies merely a polished 
imitation of tiie mc^ sparkling dialogue in 
the circle of courtly wits with whom he 
mingled intimately after his first play. Yet 
this transcript from life simply reveals ae- 
cenHemo and preciosity modified and clarified 

> Cf. Bumet, p. 12. * Spenoe, p. 47. ' Loc. eit. 
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by the "solidity," that is, the native common 
sense, of the Ei^Iish. How far this simpli- 
fication had gone und^ the chastening in- 
fluence of English conditions may be seen in 
the handling of similitudes ; — 

Courllall. That v^cb troubles me most is, we lost 
the hopes oi varied, and a edngle intr^iue in love is as 
dull as a nngle plot in a play, and will tjre a lover worse 
than t'other does an audience. 

Free[vuin]. We cannot be long without some under- 
plots in this town ; let ttiin be our miun defflgn, tmd if 
we are anything fortunate in our contrivance, we ahall 
make it a pleasant comedy.' 
The handling of parados is equally effective: 

Gat[ty]. Truly you seem to be men of great em- 
ployment, that are every moment rattling from the 
eating-houses to the playhouses, from the playhouses 
to Mulberry Garden; that live in a perpetual hurry 
and have little leisure for such an idle entertainment [aa 

mftlfing love]. 

Court[al\. Now would not I see thy face for the 
world ; if it should be but half so good as thy humour 
thou wouldst dangerously tempt me to dote upon thee, 
and, forgetting all shame, become constant.* 
A single reading at anotiier passage will show 
how much more gaiety Etheredge put into 

' She Would if She Could, iiL 1 (p. 101). 
> Ibid., u. 1 (p. 143). 
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repartee than Dryden with his literary models 
was able to impart. 

Enter the Women [Ariana and GattyI, and after 
them CoUBTAL at 'the lower door, and Fhbeuan ai the 
upper on the contrary side. 

Court. By your leave, ladies. 

Gat. I perceive you can make bold enough without 
it. 

Free. Your servant, ladies. 

Aria. Or any other ladies that will give themselves 
the trouble to entertain you. 

Free. 'Slife, their tongues are as nimble as their heels. 

Court. Can you have so little good-nature to dash 
a couple of bashful young men out of countenance, who 
came out of pure love to tender you th^ service? 

Gat. 'Twere pity to baulk 'em, sister. 

Aria. Indeed, metliinks they look as if they never 
had been slipped before. 

Free. Yes, ffuth, we have had many a ffur course 'in 
this paddock, have been very well fleshed, and dare 
boldly fasten. [They kiss their hands unth a ttitte force. 

Aria. Well, I am not the first unfortunate woman 
that has been forced to give her hand where she never 
intends to bestow her heart.' 

In view of the profound Influence of Molifere 
on Etheredge, it may be well to remember 
that in this featiu'e of his dialogue the English 

< She Wovid if She Could, ii. I (p. 141 f.). 
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playwi^t was in complete oppoation to his 
French niaater. There was nothing Moli^ 
found more ridiculous than the striving for 
wit amoi^ the j^6cieux. Every one recalls 
the ninth scene of Les Pr^deuses Ridicules as 
evidence on Hm point, but a more sarcastic 
attack is ihe untranslatable speech of Elise 
in La CriHgue de VBccHe des Femmes. 

La jolie de fa^on de pl^santer pour dea courtiaans I et 
qu'un homme montre d'esprit lorsqu'il vient yous dire : 
'Madame, vous 6tea dans la place Royale, et tout le 
monde vous voit de trois lieues de Paris, car chacun 
vous voit de bon oeil,' & cause que Boneuil est ub villi^ 
it trois lieuee d'icil Cela u'est-il pas bien galant et 
bien spirituel 7 Et ceux qiu trouvent ces bellea rea- 
contree, n'ont-ils pas lieu de s'en glorifier 7 * 

This passage illustrates the spirit of Moli^'s 
style. The effectiveness of his dialogue, witht 
all its incomparable gaiety and unflaggii^l 

verve, is HupgnHiinf. nn oh ai^n^ar gj^d not OD I 

sharpness of conceit. Dorine in Le Tartuffe 
is witty enough, but she is bo, not from the 
use of any figures of speech, but from the 
characteristic imperiiinence and common sense 
she everywhere displays. It was this quality 
' La Critigve d» I'Ecole da Femmti, so. 1, 
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in Molly's style that waa influential in call- 
ing forth the grace and eaae and liveliness of 
Etheredge's literary pft. Nevotheless, de- 
spite its vivacity, his dialogue is not that of 
Moli^, which with all ite gaiety and hi^ 
spirits yet contrives to make us feel the ri- 
diculous side of our follies and foibles. Ether- 
edge, on the contrary, reproduces the life 
and talk of the idle, intiiguing, heartless young 
men of his day, not for the purpose of satire, 
but with an tur of careless indifference, with 
never a ^ance at serious mattes, with entire 
absorption in the panorama before him. Yet 
it waa this very faithfidness that made his 
dialogue more influential than Dryden's, for, 
in Restoration comedy, he was the first 
writer with brilliance enough to succeed con- 
spicuously in transferring to the stage that 
striving after wit which was developing in 
the high society of the realm. 

I In the matter of dialogue ^ycherley'j . 
comedies were also more influential than 
Dryden's. Coming out in quick succession, 
they drew all eyes to the yet novel style of 
writing and made familiar to every playgoer 
the vivid, witty, satirical transcripts from 
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contemporary life. His dialogue of course 
furnishes abundant proof of his study of 
Moli^. Besides the employment of devices 
mentioned earlier in the chapter, there are 
many adapted passages in which he retained 
much of the Frenchman's manner, even where 
the variations from the original were most 
considerable. How true this is may be seen 
by comparii^ the fiist half of the second act 
of 7 ^ Plain D ealer, which is as good dialogue--'''^'^ 
as he ever wrote, with the corresponding scene 
in Le MisarUkrope} It is nevertiieless true 
that he^^oduced in his dialc^ue even less 
of the spirit of Moli^'s than Etheredge had, 
for he displayed in even greater profiision 
/ various forms of metaphj^ical wit chastened 
^Ojy the influence of daily conversation. His 

I pages sparkle with the kind of briUiani^ most 
admired" in the gay society of the time. His 
first play flashes with similitudes like tiiis : — 

V(^entine\. You are as unmerciful a8 the phyfdciaa 
who with new arts keeps his miserable patient alive 
and in hopes, when he knows the disease is incurable. 

Ftn[cenlJ. And you, like the melancholy patient, 

> Op. cU., ill. 4. 
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mistrust aad hate your physician, because he will not 
comply with your deeptur.' 

His paradoxea axe more numerous than Etb- 
eredge's. The close of Love in a Wood re- 
veals his fondness for this kind of cynicism : — 

Lyd[ia]. But if I could be desperate now and gjve 
you up my liberty, could you find in your heart to quit 
all other engagements, and voluntarily turn yourself 
over to one woman, and she a wife too ? could you a,w&y 
with the insupportable bondage of matrimony ? 

Ran\]ier]. You talk of matrimony as irreverently 
as my Lady Flippant: the bondage of matrimony I 
no — 

The end of maniage now is liberty. 

And two are bound — to set each other free.* 

These devices are used in profusion in passages 
V of repartee. He began early : — 



Gripe. Where is your parson? 

DapipenoU]. What I you would not revenge yourself 
upon the parson ? 

Oripe. No, I would have the parson revenge me upon 
you ; he should marry me.* 1 

It is very easy to understand why the circle 
that kept Rochester drunk and applauded 

' Lope in a Wood, v. 5 (p. 111). 

» Ihid., V. 6 (p. 123). J 

> Ibid. (p. 122). 
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the insolence of Buckingham should be 
dazzled by such scintillation and should with 
open arms receive the yotmg author into its 
most exclusive revels and merrymakii^. It 
is this association with utterly heartless and 
profligate courtiers that helps to explain his 
even greater departure from Moli^ in his 
last two plays, with their uncompromising 
realism and their unrelenting, coarse, violent, 
at times even fierce, satire. No one hears 
even after the most brilliant coruscation the 
peals of lat^ter that ring in many a scene 
of Moli^re. 

The climax and perfection of Restoration 
dialogue is to be found in the comedy of 
Willia m Conpreve . I can think of nothing 
more adequate than the praise of HazUtt. 
"It is the highest model of comic dialogue. 
Every sentence is replete with sense and 
satire, conveyed in the most polished and 
pointed terms. Every page presents a shower 
of brilliant conceits, is a tissue of epigrams 
in prose, is a new triumph of wit, a new con- 
quest over dullness. The fire of artful raillery 
is nowhere else so well kept up." ' Yet this 

-1 Hazlitt, Worki, viii. 71. 
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is not the result merely of a supreme literary 
, gift. It ifl simply further evidence of the 
chastened forms of secentismo and preciosity 
1 lingering in Ei^lish high society at the end 
Vof the century. Indeed, Congreve declared 
the banquet-hall of Ralph, Earl of Montague, 
still echoed with the similitudes and parar 
doxes abounding in his comedy,^ and his dec- 
laration is corroborated by the plays them- 
selves. For, to quote Hazlitt ag^in, his 
dialogue "bears every mark of being what 
he himself in the dedication of one of his 
plays tells us that it was, a spirited copy taken 
off and carefully revised from the most select 
society of his time, exhibiting all the spright- 
liness, ease, and animation of familiar con- 
versation, with the correctness and delicacy 
of the most finished composition." * 

The result is not an individual creation, 
— it is merely a culmination. The devices 
which Etheret^ began to copy from the con- 
versation of the coffee-house and the salon, 
and which Wycherley established behind the 
foot%hte, Congreve employed in his bright 

' Cf. dedication to The Way o} the World. 
> Hazlitt. WotU, viii. 71. 
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and sparkling dialogue. Naturally, with his 
fine taste, he made less use of similitudes and 
handled them with greater skill. The follow- 
ing piece of repartee i3 realistic enough to be 
put into any sailor's mouth: — 

Bea. . . . What d'ye mean, after all your fur 
speeches and strokiiig my cheeks, and kiBsing, and 
hugging, what, would you sheer off so ? would you, and 
leave me aground? 

Mrs. Frail. No, I'll leave you adrift, and go which 
way you will. 

Ben. What, are you false-hearted, thenf 

Mrs. FraU. Only the wind's changed.* 
Equally appropriate is this comparison on 
the lipa of Valentine feigning madness: — 

You're a woman, — one to whom Heaven gave 
beauty, when it grafted rosee on a briar. You are the 
reflection of Heaven in a pond, and he that leaps at 
you is sunk. You are all i^te, a sheet of lovely, spot- 
lees pf^>er, when you first are bom ; but you are to be 
ecta^ed and blotted by every goose's quiU.' 
The remainder of the passage illustrates C^^ 
greve's favorite form of wit, paradox : — 
^TaHenHnel.^Tr. I know yoir;^or I loved Bwoman, 
and loved her so long, that I found out a strange thing ; 
I found out what a woman wab good for. 

• Lose for Loee, iv. 3 CP- 276). 
*Ibid. (p. 282). 
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TatlUe]- Ay, prithee, what's that? 

Vol. Why, to keep a secret. 

Tat. Lord I 

Vol. 0, exceeding good to keep a secret : for though 
she should tell, yet she is not to be believed.' 
He combme§,it frequently with repartee : — 

Tattle, Valentine, Scabdal, and Aj^gelica. 

Anjp. You can't accuse me of inconstancy ; I neva 
told you that I loved you. 

Vai. But I can accuse you of uncertainty, for not 
telling me whether you did or not. 

Ang. You' mistake indiSerence for uncertainty; I 
never had concern enough to ask myself the question. 

Scan. Nor good-nature enough to answer him that 
did aak you ; I'll say that for you, mndnTn 

Ang. What, are you setting up for good-nature? 

Scan. Only for the affectation of it, as the wconen 
do for ill-nature. 

Ang. Persuade your friend that it is aU affectation. 

Scan. I shall receive no benefit from the opinion; 
for I know no effectual- difference between continued 
affectation and reality. 

Tat. [Coming up]. Scandal, are you in private dis- 
course? anything of secrecy? [Aside to Scandal. 

Sean. Yes, I dare trust you I we were talkmg of 
Angelica's love for Valentine ; you won't speak of it? 

Toi. No, no, not a syllable; — I know that's a secret, 
for it's wluspered everywhere.' 
1 Lwe/w Love, iv. 3 (p. 282). ' Ibid., iii. 3 {p. 240 f.). 
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Of course aU Congreve's dialogue was height- 
ened and polished by a rare geniia for expres- 
sion. No actual conversation ever glistened 
and ottered with the scintillation that appears, 
for example, in the second act of The Way of 
the World after MUlaniant enters. Yet even 
in such scenes one must admit that no one 
else has ever combined so much naturalness 
with so much brilliancy. 

After what has been said I hardly need re- 
peat tii&t, neither in Congreve's case nor in 
Restoration comedy aa a whole, was the tone , ^ 
and spirit of the dialogue due to the influence ^ 
of MoliSre. On the contrary, despite numer- 1 
ous imitated passages and several borrowed ' 
devices, its tone and spirit were really a con- i 
ti nuatioD 01 the precios ity against whToh the' ] " y 
author of Les Femmes Savantes launched^ V^ 
some ot ms most delightfuTsatire. T^e coq-[ 
tinQaliuu wan notHtrough literary'channels, /"'^ 
except to a slight degree in the case of John 
Dryden. The other leading dramatists were 
merely dipping from the clarified English 
rivulet of tiiat broad and turbulent current 
of secentismo that flowed throi^ the west- 
em countries of sevent«enth-century Europe. 
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This is evident not only from the statements 
of Dryden and Congreve, but from the oc- 
casional complaint of a minor dramatist that 

in this Age De^pi no Pnuse can get : 
You cry it Conversation wants and Wit.' 

/ It is evident also from the comic types that 
appear and reappear in successive plays. 
[The universally ridiculous figure is the man 
ho tries to be a wit and can't. He appears 
variously as the Sparkish or Monsieur Paris 
of Wycherley, as the country wit of Crowne, 
as the Petulant, or Witwoud, or Tattle of 
Coi^reve. The artificial air of Restoration 
comedy is therefore due to the artificial stand- 
ards of the age. Just as the "quick but coarse 
Roman hstened with delight to the constant 
p^mning of Plautus, or the volatile and un- 
reflecting Italian clapped his hands at the 
IcuaA, the gjminastic feats and improvised 
wit, of his favorite actors, or the romantic 
but subtle Spaniard found unalloyed pleasure 
in passion that expressed itself in acrostics, 
in pathos that poured forth a flood of concmte, 
in sorrow that had leisure to marshal a whole 
• Ct. prolo^e to Durfoy'a Fond Husband. 
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battery of agudezas, so the courtly raJces of 
the Restoration found in the dialogue of the 
leadii^ -dramatists the most brilliant employ- 
ment of the wit which it was their chief aia.- 
bition to display in conversation. 
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CHAPTEE VIII 

THE CLOSE OF THE PERIOD 

The comedy <rf mannere developed by 
Molifire waa, as we have seen, established in 
England in the decade between 1664 and 
1674, but the previous chapters have made 
it clear that the type was wondrously trans- 
formed by the very men who did most to 
create its vc^ue in London. Coincident with 
this development of a new variety, the minor 
dramatists in the decade of the seventies bor- 
rowed from Moli^re right and left in the con- 
coction of their jumbled intr^es. The influ- 
ence of the reining style appeared, however, 
in the dim reflection of manners in all these 
busy plots. The scene was frequently Mul- 
berry Garden or the coffee-house or the tavern 
or a boudou- or a drawing-room, and the 
amorous intrigue was supposed to correspond 
more or leas closely with the diversions of the 
killing sparks of the day. Such writers as 
Mrs. Behn and Thomas Durfey carried this 
192 
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contaminated intrigue comedy through the 
eighties, and indeed it was the common form 
to the close of the period. The purer variety 
of comedy of manners was perpetuated by 
John_^owne. Thig dif&dent writer supple- 
mented his lack of originality by adaptii^ 
plots and characters from MoUfire and by 
frequent imitation of his manner of conduct- 
ing dial<^:ue. But Crowne was too conscien- 
tious a workman not to adjust all his borrow- 
ings to his independent purposes. He was too 
conscientious, also, to pander to the tastes of 
his audience by impudent intrigue or indecent 
wit. He could not escape the overwhelming 
influence of Restoration social life and ideals, 
as one sees all too clearly in the plot of The 
Country Wit or the character of Camilla in 
The Married Beau, but the moral tone of his 
comedies is not so perverted as the spirit of 
the age would lead one to expect. From the 
fact that he gave to hia style a Uterary finish 
that reminds one at times of Congreve yet 
did not care much to spin bright webs of rep- 
artee, we may also infer that he did not share 
the prevalent admiration for the incessant 
cracklii^ of similitude and paradox. 
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As successful aa Crowne, but less con- 
sonant with the standard set by Etheredge and 
Wycherley, was Thomas Shadwell. He pro- 
fessed himself a follower of Ben Jonson, and 
he did catch exactly the point of view of the 
Jacobean master. Even after the amorous 
intrigues of Epsom WeUs he declared 
he'd have it understood, 
By representing few ill Wives, he wou'd 
Advance the Value of the many Good.' 

The animus of his whole work shows that this 
defense was not so entirely casuistical as would 
appear on the surface. Thejimescapable in- 
fluence of contemporary comedy of manners 
made itself felt also in the faithfulness with 
which he reproduced the slang and cant and 
passing antipathies of London Ufe. For the 
study of that period his Squire of Abaiia is 
an invaluable document. As a piece of literar 
ture it is well-nigh worthless, for it not only 
possesses none of the wit of Etheredge or 
Congreve, but it has none of the finish of 
Dryden or Crowne. 

In a theater peopled by such mediocrities 
appeared, at the banning of the nineties, 

' ShadweU, Worhi, ii. 288. 
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that astonishing youth, William Coi^reve, 
destined to carry the EngUsh imitation of 
Moli^'s comedy of manners to its h^est 
point. On his arrival from the country he 
had witii him a play, The Old BacJielor, which 
revealed his acquaintance with Moli6re but 
which was constructed as a comedy of intrigue 
with five threads of action. Inspired by 
the success of this first play and by the desire 
to excd in the art which had brought him the 
warm friendship of the hterary dictator of the 
age, the young author devoted hhnself to 
a more serious study of the great Frenchman 
who had started Wycherley and Etheredge 
on tbeir successful careers. 

The effect was obvious at once, as a brief 
review of his plays will show. In The Double 
Dealer, as he avowed in the epistle dedicatory, 
his effort was to imitate the French. A con- 
sideration of the similarities between it and 
Le Tartuge will reveal how well he had learned 
Moli^re's method. Each play is taJcen up 
with presenting a hypocrite and the evil 
effects of his hypocrisy on the life of the family 
that has befriended him ; in Molilire the chief 
interest is in the characters; in Congreve this 
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interest is not very successfully satisfied, for 
the best work in the play is satire on society. 
Each playwright endeavors to hold the at- 
tention until the very end by allowii^ the 
hypocrite to succeed in every scheme until 
he brii^ ruin on himself by excess of con- 
fidence. Each devotes nearly all of the 
first two acts to exposition, and consequently 
fails to secure hveliness of movement. In 
the rest of the play Moli^ brings in more 
incident than Congreve, although the latter 
has more intrigue in the last act than in all 
the preceding put together. Each alternates 
J! serious scenes with genuine comedy. In the 
"' third act of The Double Dealer, after Lady 
Touchwood's arouMng her husband's suspi- 
cion of Mellefont and her conferring with 
Maskwell, Congreve brings in some comic 
scenes ending with the matchless Froth-Brisk 
dialogue. So in the fifth act of Le Tartuffe 
Madame Pemelle is brought in to relieve the 
somber tone with the richest comic effects. 
There is, too, throughout The Dtmble Dealer 
a very good motivation, in which, however, 
Congreve falls below Molifere. These simi- 
larities of method are the more striking be- 
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caiise the incidents in the two plays are almost 
entirely different. Congreve was an inde- 
pendent artist, but he profited by a study of 
Moli&^'s practice. 

Look now at Love for Love, which owes even 
less to Molifire. Sir Sampson Legend is the 
heartless father who drives his son into a re- 
beUious attitude and who becomes the rival 
of his son only to lose in the end, just as Har- 
pagon does in L'Avare. The movement in 
the first two acts, which, as in L'Avare, are 
largely taken up with exposition, is slower 
than in the French masterpiece. Though Con- 
greve made no exceptional dfort to observe 
the unities, the effect of contemporary ex- 
ample and of MoU^'s practice is apparent. 
The scene alternates between Valentine's 
lodgings and a room in Foresight's house, 
and the time is part of two days. Unity of 
action is not preserved perfectly, since the 
Fores^t-Scandal episode has almost no 
connection with the main plot. But this 
underplot serves the purpose of the whole 
play — which is to satirize the society of the 
day, just as the aim of L'Avare is to turn a 
sii^e vice into ridicule. The motivation is 
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not perfect ; it is not clear what Valentine 
hopes to accomplish by his simulation of 
madness, nor is the Frail-Tattle affair euffi- 
dently prepared for ; but in the motivation 
as a whole the play is not far behind L'Avare. 
It is equal to that piece in sustaining the in- 
terest to the very end, and it is even more 
successful in the way that end is broi^t 
about, — not by a de«s ex machina, but from 
within the play itself. In this production 
Congreve accordingly displays again distinc- 
tive features of the French master's craft. 
In The Way of the World, in which there is 
very little borrowing from Moli^re, the ^ect 
of the French technique is equally apparent. 
Observe that this comedy has the same 
purpose as Le Misanthrope: Moli^ wish^ 
to depict the beau monde of Paris ; Coi^reve 
wishes to present the high life of London. 
The Frenchman is, as usual, more interested 
in the portrayal of character, the Englishman 
in the satire on society. Observe, too, that 
there is the same want of incident. The first 
two acts in both plays are again lai^Iy 
devoted to exposition. The fourth act of 
Congreve's is slow, but the third and fifth 
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have more movemeDt than the last three of 
Le Misanthrope. Most of the action, too, 
passes in Lady Wishfort's house. Observe, 
lastly, the same device for sustdning the 
suspense. In the first act of each play no 
woman appears. The listener is kept in 
uncertainty about the denouement imtil the 
very close of each play. Here Coi^reve falls 
behind Molifire. Mirabell's plot gainst Lady 
Wiahfort to secure her niece Millamant is 
not perfectly plausible, and Fainall'B counter- 
plot to secure a fortune from Lady Wishfort 
is not perfectly clear. Here we miss the 
lucid and convincing motivation of Le Misan- 
thrope. The last act, too, is not the inevitable 
consequence of tiie preceding action, as it is 
in the French masterpiece. It is so com- 
plicated that it is confusing, and the d&- 
nouemetU is broi^t about by the deus ex 
mackina of the suddenly discovered deed of 
conveyance of Mrs. Fainall's property to 
Mirabell. In spite of these shortcomings 
the general features of the plot-management 
are here, as in the two preceding comedies, 
the same as in Moli^. 

This survey reveals, then, a considerable 
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influence from the great French genius upon 
the general dramatic method of Coi^reye. 
In all his comedies but the first he manages 
the course of the action in the same way as 

IMoli^ — he employs a long exposition taking 
up most of two acts, he seldom changes tiie 
scene, imd he holds the interest till the close 
by deferring much of the incident till the final 
act. He shows a care in motivation which, 
Uioi^ faulty in places, approaches the care 
of the Frenchman in his beet pieces, a care 
which was imknown in the comedies of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean periods of the elder 
drama and which was extremely rare in Res- 
toration comedy. What is equally dgnifi- 
cant, he gave an earnestness to the main 
thread in each plot that inevitably reminds 
one of the serious element in the French 
masterpieces. Indeed, the action of The 
Double Dealer is essentially tragic, and an 
atmosphere of gravity hai^ about the 
central intrigues of The Way of the World 
also. Even Love for Love receives a serious- 
ness of treatment, contmns a recognition of 
the fact that life may have some meaning, 
very rare in previous comedy of the praiod. 
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What is more significant, after his first efifort 
he constructed plots of the same kind as those 
in MohSre's masterpieces — plots in which 
the action is invented to serve the purpoae 
of the play, — that is, to satirize the foibles 
and vices of society. He did not adopt 
Molifere's practice completely, for he in no 
case made all parte of the inti^ue illmtrate 
a controllii^ thesis ; he felt it necessary to 
introduce underplots, which frequently sat- 
irize a different foible, apparently on the 
model of the Fii^et episode in The Country 
Wife. But in the conduct of retributive 
justice in his main plot the Frenchman was 
the major infiuence. 

If we look for special cases of imitation that 
will fully establish our belief that Coi^reve 
owes the above featiu^ of his method to 
a study of Molifire, they are easily foimd. 
Some devices of exposition have already been 
mentioned : in The Double Dealer and The 
Way of the World the hero and his confidtuit 
open the action as they do in Le Misanthrope; 
in Love for Love the hero and his servant, as 
in Le D&pU Amouretix and several of the 
lighter pieces of Moli^ ; in The Old Bachelor 
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and The Way of the World the entrance of the 
I women is deferred till the second act on the 
; model of Le Misantkrope. Other features 
' of Congreve's dramatic method strengthen 
the conclusion. Examine the close of the 
second act of The Old Bachelor or of the fourth 
of The DoiMe Dealer or Love for Love, and 
then think of the increased briskness of action 
at the end of the third act of L'Avare or Le 
Tartuffe, and it becomes clear that Congreve 
adopted Molly's characteristic method of 
closing an act. The soliloquies of his second 
or of his last piece, when compared with those 
of L'Bcole des Maris or L'BcoU des Femmes, 
reveal another phase of the influence. His 
familiarity with the great Frenchman af- 
- fected his technique in an even more intimate 
manner, — it conditioned the working of his 
imagination. The coffee-house that furnished 
most of the background for the first act of 
The Way of the World, the lodpngs of a young 
gentleman in the first act of Love for Love, — 
these realistic, commonplace interiora reveal 
how constantly such places as the room in 
Orgon'a home or the salon in C^limfene's 
hovered before the mind of the young Engliah- 
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man. Certain it is from the foregoing ex- 
amination that, though Congreve could pro- 
vide all the material for his plays by his own 
keen observation of the' life in which he moved, 
he studied Moli^ for suggestions, absorbed 
the Frencbman's manner, and adopted his 
dramatic method. 

In the treatment of character his indebted- 
ness is aJso evident. Nothing can be clearer 
than the Mrs, Plyant scenes in The DoiAle 
Dealer.^ Even the ori^nal, Byline, is not 
so e£fectivdy presented. There is nothing 
sharper or more incisive in L'Avare than the 
scene between Valentine and his father in 
Love for Love? C61imSne herself is not so 
gay and light as Millamant. Most of hla 
characters have so much of this definiteness 
of presentation and of this dramatic heighteu- 
ii^ characteristic of Molidre's that Hazhtt 
declared he would rather see them on the stage 
than any other figures in Ei^lish comedy.' 
His comic characters resemble Mohlre's in 
another feature. They are not drawn with 

^Op. cU., ii. I (p. 125 ft.); iv. 1 (p. 152 f.). Cf. 
Lea FemmeM Savantes, i. 4. 
> Op. ea., ii. 1 (p. 226 B.). 
• Cf . Haditt, Works, viii. 74. 
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the complexity of Shakspere's heroes and 
heroines. Their comic effectiveness is based 
on some extravagance which is thrown into 
sharp opposition with the dictates of good 
taste or good sense. No one can mistake 
such basal incoi^ruity in Lady Froth or 
Lady Plyant or Tattle or Foresight. Even 
Madame Pemelle does not offer a greater 
contradiction. Of course Congreve was not 
always at hia best. He was never very 
successful in good characters, and he was often 
too profuse with his wit ; but his satiric con- 
ceptions show very clearly that he had studied 
with profit Mouse's method of character por- 
trayal no less than he had the other featiu^ 
of that genius's dramatic practice. 

Naturally, this historical account has em- 
phasized Congreve'a indebtedness to Moli^e. 
But what impresses one most on first readii^ 
his comedies is his aptitude for this kind of 
writing, his genius for the theater. Even 
a genius, however, is never absolutely ori^nal, 
is affected by his environment profoxmdly, 
— indeed, must learn many lessons from his 
predecessors. It was therefore inevitable 
that Congreve should become acquainted. 
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with previous Restoration comedy, which we 
have seen was so largely affected by Moli&re ; 
it was certain he would read closely the com- 
edies of William Wycherley, recognized as 
the best playwright of the period, and it was 
all but inevitable that he ^ould turn to 
Wycherley's well-known source. His native 
genius for the theater and his innate fine 
taste would at once detect the superiOTity of 
the Frenchman's manner and methods, and 
the admiration thus begotten in the youthful 
aspirant for st^e honors would necessarily 
incite him to more enthusiastic study. For 
it must be remembered that Congreve was 
not much over twenty-one when he produced 
his first play, and had hardly entered his 
thirties when he retired from the st^e for 
good. The wonder is, then, not that he 
adopted so much from Moli^, but that he 
showed such striking ori^nalil^ in these 
creations of his young manhood. For in 
following a model he was but repeating the 
practice of Moh^re himself, who at the b^in- 
ning of his career imitated the Italians closely 
and in all his work was influenced by them, 
— he was but f oUowii^ the example set by the 
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greatest genius of his own country, for every 
student of Shakspere is familiar with the 
powerful lofluence Marlowe exerted on the 
youthful productions of his transcendent suc- 
cessor. 

It should therefore occadon no surprise to 
discover that Congreve took very conaderable 
hints from MoUfire. One should rather in- 
quire whether the influence did not go deeper, 
whether it did not affect Congreve's poLtit of 
view in dealing with comic material It 
may be answered at once that the jxjints of 
view of the two writers are mudi alike. Both 
are largely impersonal in their treatment of 
life. Molly's aloofness is tinged with sym- 
pathy, which appears in so early a character 
as Amolphe of L'EcoU des Femmes and is 
unmistakable in Alceste of Le MisarUkrope. 
Congreve is impersonal in a colder way. 
His attitude toward his creations is one of un- 
obtrusive superiority, a careless indifference 
coming from a just sense of the perspective 
of things. But above this cynical attitude 
of the man of the world with his fine intellect 
and his fine taste, there appears no h^her 
viewpoint, no broader outlook. He ignores 
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all moral implication of his theme, and is 
utterly oblivious to the social meaning of 
his treatment. He knows the narrow fieldi 
of high society, but he lacks the broad eom-| 
prehension of all life characteristic of Moli6re,i 
that insight into the springs of action and the 
deeps of character conspicuous in Le Tartuffe 
and Le MigarUhrope. Despite these differ- 
ences Congreve is nearer Moli^re in his atti- 
tude toward his material than any other 
English writer of comedy, and the student 
cannot resist the conclusion that it was under 
his influence that Cor^reve developed so 
quickly what was of eom«e an inherent sus- 
ceptibility and tendency of his nature. 

Congreve was the last man to embody fully 
the ideals of the courtly circle. Even before 
he entered the world of high society there 
had begun in the theater a movement away 
from the dominance of cotutiers and wits. 
The Revolution of 1688 did more than shatter 
forever the absolutism of the king in pohtical 
affairs. The court of William and Mary was 
an immensely different place from the court 
of Charles II. The cold and taciturn William 
with his Dutch favorites and his absorbing 
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interest in questions of state had no time for 
the theater, and his queen, Mary, was of a 
purity so genuine that even pohtical lam- 
pooner respected her. There was not only 
no room for the gallantry that had distin- 
guished Charles's circle, but scandal and 
gc»3ip were unfulingly discoimtenanced by 
both King and Queen. Moreover, the trans- 
ference of the royal readence to Hampton 
Court and its later establishment at Ken- 
angton removed the royal household entu^ly 
from the center of that gay life which the 
theater had been reflecting for a score of yesxs. 
Of course the old manner of Ilvii^ and the 
usual kinds of diversion continued to flouiish, 
but pohtical questions at home and distant 
campaigns soon began to absorb a good deal 
of attention from the playhouse. After the 
Revolution Shadwell complained that 
Our unfrequented Theatre muBt moum, 
•THl the Brave Youths Triumphantly return,' 

and that the soft men of peace 

eagerly elsewhere in Throngs reeort. 
Crowding for Placee m the well-fill'd Court.' 
Southeme in 1691 declared, 

> Shadwell, Works, iv. 214. ' lirid. 
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heroes are the same, 
A twelvemonth running in pursuit erf fame/ 

so that the ladies, and the dramatists, too, 
we infer, deeply regretted the "thin town." 
The theater had indeed ceased to be the diver- 
sion of the leading men, few but fops attend- 
ii^, and they meeting with anything but 
flattery from the dramatists.* The women 
accordingly made their taste more respected 
than it had been, their complaints becoming 
more munerous and much more influential 
than ever before. Southeme omitted a scene 
in Sir Anthony Love (1691) that Lee might 
have acted to great advantage, because he 
did not care to "run the venting of offending 
the women." ' Shadwell assured the ladies 
in the prologue to The Scowrers (1693) that 

the Play's so clean, 
The nicest shall not tax it for Obscene.' 

The defiant Vanbn^ felt it necessary to 
reply to the attacks on The Relapse (1696) 
by averring with brazen disregard for the 

1 Southeme, Worka, i. 158. 
' Cf. Shadwell, Work», iv. 397 (. 
' Southeme, Worka, i. 158. 
< Shadwdl, Worki, iv. 307. 
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truth that there was not one woman of real 
reputation in town but would find it innocent.^ 
Congreve aiao had to take account of the 
ladles,^ and he even went so far as to declare 
to the Princesse Anne "that a ptay may be 
with industry so disposed (in spite of tJhe 
lic^itiouB practice of the modem theatre) 
as to become sometimes an innocent, and not 
improfitable entertainment." ' It was there- 
fore perfectly natural Uiat Jeremy Collier's 
Short View should be acclaimed as a trium- 
phant condemnation of the rule of gallants 
and wits in the theater. The respectable 
middle class, with its bourgeois virtues and 
morals, which had hved its quiet life in re- 
tirement all those years since the Restora- 
tion of Charles II, now boldly invaded the 
playhouse and demanded that its prejudices 
be observed. \ 

*A11 such revolutions are slow. Su- John 
Vanbrugh, with the instinctive dissent of 
a realist, revolted from the approaching ref- 
ormation, declaring that life was not chaste 

" Cr. Vanbragt. i. 7. 

■ cr. epietle deiUcatoir to The Double Dealer (1694). 

* Dedioation to The Mourning Bride (1697). 
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and manners were not pure, and that he was 
goii^ to picture conditiooa as they were. It 
was thoroughly consistent with this attitude 
that in all parts of his work he exhibited 
curiously little study of models, but every- 
where displayed a full reliance on his native 
sense of the humorous and the dramatically 
effective. He apjJarently made up his plot 
as he went along, introducing characters aa 
needed. In The Relapse he had Young 
Fashion personate his brother, Lord Fopping- 
ton, in the country at the home of Sir Tunbelly 
Clumsy in order to win the daughter and her 
fortune, which had already been pledged 
to Lord Foppington. Wlien the true lord 
unexpectedly arrived at the Clumsy home, 
Yoimg Fashion boldly declared his brother 
an impostor, and Sir Tunbelly accordinf^y 
drove the intruder's servants away and locked 
the lord himself up in a dog-kennel. Of course 
at this point Vanbnigh had to display some 
ingenuity in extricatii^ the mistreated fop 
from so humihating a situation. He accord- 
ingly had Lord Foppington mention Sir 
John Friendly, a nei^boring squire, as a 
friend of his, though the man had not been 
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spoken of before in the play and was not to 
appear after identifying the ill-used dandy. 
This incident fairly iUusfsrates Vaubrugh's 
method — the developing of separate situa- 
tions as the posfibihties presented themselves, 
but without reference to a central theme or 
a general dedgn. It is unnecessary to re- 
mark that he did not study MoU^, for it is 
clear that he paid httle attention to the struc- 
ture of anybody's plays. 

His independence appears in other features 
of his work. The method of character- 
drawing that WychCTley employed in imita- 
tion of MoliSre, if he had noticed it at all, 
would have seemed a waste of time. "What 
is the use," he might have exclaimed to a 
praiser of The Plain Dealer, "when just as 
many funny dtuations can be developed with- 
out such study? Whenever I see anything 
laughable in life I copy it and exaggerate 
it until it is lai^hable on the stage. Little 
inconsistencies or failures to follow probability 
will be overlooked." His use of contrast, 
however, such as the opposition between 
Lord Foppington and Sir Tunbelly in The 
Relapse, or that between Sir John Brute 



\ 
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and his wife in The Provoked Wife, was ob- 
viously suggested by The Plain Dealer and 
The Country Wife. His absorbing interest 
in reality led him to adopt also Wycberley's 
inanner of lingering over scenes while the 
mtr^e sleeps. His comedies abound in 
passages such as the one describing Lord 
Foppington's manner of life,^ for he had a keen 
eye for the ridiculous and took pleasure in 
presenting it, no matter how loi^ the action 
had to pause. Yet these passages differ from 
the similar ones in Wycherley, for the satirical 
interest is not thrust upon the audience. 
The acts and words of the characters are 
allowed to speak for themselves. 

Though Vanbn^ fought against the ref- 
ormation of the theater, he did not worship 
with the inner circle of gallants and wits. 
He liked to take his plot out into the country, 
on which occadons he woxild reproduce dialect 
almost as faithfully as Shadwell copied the 
cant of Alsatia. But even his town gallants 
do not fire off similitudes and paradoxes in 
that brilliant pyrotechnic fashion common 

> CT. The Rdajm, ii. 1 (p. 43 «.). 
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in Wycherley, Dryden, and Congreve. Al- 
though Vanbrugh displayed a considerably 
greater literary ^t than Shadwell, his aim 
was to portray life realistically, without sub- 
jecting the conversation to the for him un- 
familiar polish it received at the hands of his 
distii^uished predecessors. In other words, 
he was not of the exclusive set in high society 
to which the leaders had belonged — he was 
not of the coterie. 

Yet Vanbrugh was essentially an Ei^lish- 
man of the Restoration. He was in fact 
closer to the comedy of manners as Etheredge 
introduced it into England than any other 
writer of the period. The savage satire that 
Wycherley indulged in does not appear in his 
comedies. Lord Foppington, Lady Fanciful, 
and the Headpiece family are presented with 
considerably less grace, to be sure, but with 
much the same detachment that Etheredge 
used in presenting Sir Fopling Flutter. But 
Vanbrugh's presentation of manners, I hardly 
' need add, is completdy lacking in the 
sympathy with life and the ins^t into 
character that distinguished MoliSre. To 
use an old figure, his method is the method 
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of the photf^apher, who reproduces faith- 
fully but reproduces only the outside. Mo- 
lly's method is the method of the artist, 
who transfonns what he reproduces so as to 
omit what is accidental and to reveal what is 
essential. In this respect Congreve is much 
closer to MoU^ tlian is Vanbrugh. Cour 
greve presents his pictures with artistic del- 
icacy of touch. Vanbrugh paints with a 
realism that is frequently brutal. But it is 
not surpridng that one who knew nothing 
of Moli&re's genius did not catch the comic 
spirit of the French master. The only influ- 
ence of Moli^ on Vanbrugh was the indirect 
influence through previous EngUsh comedy. 

Vanbrugh is thus seen to carry on the comedy 
of manners with a partial loss of the tone of 
the clique. This divergence from tradition 
was continued by Farquhaj. He hardly be- 
loi^ in a discussion of Moby's influence, 
dnce his knowledge of the great Frenchman 
was sl^shter even than Vanbrugh's. Hia 
eye was apparently caught by a few scenes 
as he was turning the pages of MoU^ in 
idle moments, but he really knew nothing 
directly of the spirit of the Frenchman's 
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comedies. Nor was he saturated with the 
spirit of R^toration comedy. Reared far 
away from the courtly circle and reaching 
London when the women and citizens were 
making their prejudice known, he really 
marks the close of the period. 

That the influence of the coterie was lessen- 
ing is seen in every feature of his work. He 
does not spend all his time in presenting the 
manners of the fine gentlemen and ladies of 
London. He often places his scenes in coxmtry 
towns and depicts provincial customs. His 
chief personages have in them something 
natural and wholesome that is lacking in the 
creations of his predecessors. His sparks are 
not so utterly heartless as Ktheredge's, and 
his fine ladies less frequently give way to 
animal instinct. Sir Harry Wildair has a 
r^ard for others that cannot be matched in 
Congreve, and Mrs. Sullen retains her vir- 
tue under trials in which any character in 
Wycherley or Dryden would have lost hers. 
More than this, Farquhar follows a differ- 
ent method of presenting his material. The 
mannera are not described in lengthy passages 
while the action and characterization are at a 
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standstill, — a method which we found was 
traceable to Molidre's influence. He is skiiful 
enough, in spite of his scorn of regular struc- 
ture, to weave the picture of manners into 
his plot. Hia figures are kept moving most 
of the time. He thus advances a step beyond 
Vanbrugh in leaving tiie typical comedy of 
the Restoration. 

He advances beyond Vanbrugh also in the 
omission of simiUtudes, paradox, and balance. 
He makes little effort to be witty. He does 
not elaborate or polish his style. This quaUty 
is not the result of the realistic tendency 
observable in Vanbrugh. It is ratiher because 
he had alwaj^ been an entire stranger to the 
forms of metaphysical wit. His style is not 
highly hterary in any sense. It is merely 
the natural effervescence of a buoyant and 
sprightly deposition. With him the artificial 
comedy of the Restoration came to a close, 
to give place to the sentimental comedy of 
the eighteenth century with its refiection of 
a less corrupt but more hypocritical society. 
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CHAPTER DC 

CONCLUSION 

The characteristics of Restoratirajamedy 
must now be clear. The two main currents may- 
be designated comed y of mann CTS and comedy ~ 
1 of intrigue. The firat in particular reflected - 
withThe inevitable exa^eration of the theater 
the hfe of the rulit^ coterie of the period, the 
various diver^ons of the heartless gallants 
and airy coquettes who were always on the 
lookout for some new conquest, the frivoUties 
and affectations of the fops and prddextses 
in the park, at the coffee-house, in the bou- 
doir or the drawing-room, the prejudices and 
prepossessions of the beau monde, its amiised 
contempt for country kn^ts, rustic hoydens, 
strait-laced citizens, and miserly aldermen, 
its admiration for sparkling wit and sprightly 
repartee, — almost the one serious preoccu- 
pation of that whole artificial society. The - 
comedy of intrigue endeavored to supply the 
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lack of well-drawn types and vivid picturee 
from life by a confusing intricacy of action 
and a bewildering variety of persons, and to 
make up for the deficiency of genuine wit by 
a superfluity of indelicate alluedon. 
Such a comedy bore a natural resemblance 
- to the Bodety which gave it birth. That 
society manifested no profoimd interest in 
the momentous iseuee that bung upon the 
political stru^es of the period. Its only 
tribute to reli^on was a per^tent ^ort to 
escape all the restraiuta which ai^ form of 
morality might impose. All its enei^es 
were consequently absorbed in leading the 
dance through a profligate carnival of the 
senses. It was therefore incapable of the 
generous romantic interest of Elizabethan 
Enf^and or of the golden age of Spain. Iti 
was totally averse to reflecting on the mystery) 
of life or the problems of destiny. It wasj 
interested only in itself and in its own su-' 
perficial amusements. It could find pleasure 
only in a theater that would represent brightly 
colored pictures of the external aspect of its 
own mimdane existence. It could produce 
only a comedy of mamiera which should 
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restrict itself to the entertaimnent of a co- 
terie. 

One may therefore ask whether a product 
so mtimately related to its period was really 
J influenced by Mohdre. One may urge that 
Restoration comedy, though possessing very 
marked differences from Jacobean comedy 
of manners, was after all simply the logical 
and inevitable evolution of the court comedy 
seen developing under Fletcher and Shirl^. 
1 It may be admitted at once that the Res- 
1 toration would have produced a comedy not 
much difi'erent from the actual product, even 
* j had Moh^re never Uved. Every period where 
a society grows up hvii^ a life more or less 
apart from the body of the people and thxis 
I fosterii^ an interest in itself, must" find ex- 
1 pression in some variety of comedy of man- 
j ners if it find expression in the theater at all. 
I But the fact remains that the peculiar variety 
developed durii^ the Restoration owed a 
good deal to Moh^re. The cases of particular 
indebtedness discussed in the previous chap- 
ters have surely made it clear that with a 
few exceptions the plots best suited to reflect 
the conditions of the time were either adapted 
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from Molifire or developed under his in- 
fluence, that the situations most instinct with 
comic satire derived their effectiveness from 
the reproduction in some d^ree of Moli^'s 
spirit, and that the types of character that 
linger in one's memory may be traced more 
or less directly to the pages of Moli^. This 
counts for something. But more important 
is the liTuth which I hope the preceding chapters 
have made clear that Restoration comedy, 
^ taken as a tvDp . owed its inception and found 
its development in an imitation of the comedy 
■<;f manners of Mohfire, in the process battered 
and- twisted and distorted often almost be- 
yond recognition, but after all an evidence 
of the influence of that genius whom every 
Frenchman delights to honor. And the rea- 
son why this foreign type, not in its tech- 
nicfJ _ featur e, but in its a^niiaating spirit, 
was more inRuftntJal tTian Jnnanp'R comedy 
of humors or Fletcher's court_comedy, is tiiat 
it was more coi^enial to a society that was 
y/ less interested in satirical portraiture or 
romantic exaggeration than it was in its own 
mundane existence. 
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APPENDIX 
A LIST OF BORROWINGS 

Thk following list lums to give only the importfuit 
direct IxirrowingB from Molidre. To trace the indirect 
indebtedness would be imposuble wittun any reasonable 
limits. For minor borrowingB, such as copied phrases, 
the reader is referred to the special studies, which are 
noted in the Bibliography whenever they have come 
to my notice. Even thus restricted, the notes may be 
misleading, especially in the treatment of character. 
For instance, it has been impossible to indicate when 
a borrowlnK from MoliSre included a whole scene and 
when only a passage from the scene cited. But of 
course these and other explanations and qualifications, 
necessary for exactness, would be out of the question 
here. The various features of each play discussed in 
the preceding chapters may be traced by reference to 
&e index. Unless otherwise specified, the dates are 
the most probable dates of production. 

I hardly need add that the list below is the result 
of Toy own research, but I have used previous investi- 
gations for guidance or suggestion. The direct or 
indirect source of all lists of borrowings has been Lon^ 
baine (1691), who delighted to expose plagiarism, and 
whose wide readii^ in drama enabled him to detect a 
great many cases of indebtedness. The first list of 
borrowings appeared in Jacob (1723), i. 292 ff. An 
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extensive list was drawn up in some detail by Laun 
and published in Le MoliSri^ under the tiUe, Les 
PUiipawe»deMoliiremAngieteTTe[txiAt, 18S0,p. 143S.; 
novembre, 1880, p. 235 ff.; Janvier, 1881, p. 303 ft.; 
mai, 1881, p. 52 fF.; aoflt, 1881, p. 137 ff.). The same 
material had appeared in the notices and appendices 
of his translation of Motive (1875-6). Charlanne 
(1006), p. 490 ff., made few changes in I^un. Eerby 
(1907), p. 115 ff., also drew from second-hand sources. 
As I did not run across Kerby's monograph till Novem- 
ber, 1909, 1 was unable to derive any advantage from 
his work. (The only copy I know of is in the Columbia 
University Library.) In a few cases I have found hints 
in the scattered notices that occur in histories of F-n glish 
drama, in dictionaries of old plays, in biographies and 
editions of MoliSre. For the numerous special studies 
the reader is again referred to the Bibliography, II. 

Amohocs Bigot, The, (1690) by Shadwell. The 
rivalry of father and son is a reminiscence of L'Avare. 
The scenes in which Hernando appears (act iv.) are 
a reminiscence of the plot of Les Pricieuses RidiaiUa. 
The relation of Elvire to her mother is a reflection 
of the motif of L'EcoU dea Maris (probably through 
The Country Wife). Aet.iv. (p.271 f.) wasai^geated 
by L'Avare, ill. 6, 7, and Les Femmet Savantes, i. 4. 

Ahobotib Wroow, on the Wanton Wife, Thb, (1670) 
by Betterton. (1) The stratagem of Cuningham 
agtunst Lady Laycock, chiefly in acts i. and il., is 
adapted freely from Lea Prideuaea Ridicuiea. (2) 
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The second plot, the Brittle action, is adapted from 
George Dandin (act iii. = George Dandin, i.; act iv, 
= George Dandin, ii. ; act v. — George Dandin, iii.), 
about a third being pretty closely translated, t^e 
rrauiainder more or less freely adapted. 
(1) Meiryman = Mascarille {Lea Pr&ciettses Ridi- 
cules) ; Cuningbam = La Grange. (2) Sir Peter Pride 
= M, de Sotenville {George Dandin) ■ I^dy Pride — 
Madame de Sotenville ; Lovemore — Clitandre; Bar- 
naby Brittle = George Dandin ; Clodpole - Lubin; 
Mrs, Brittle = Ang^que ; Damaris - Claudine. Pru- 
dence is an imitation of Moli^'s Boubrettes. 
Amphttbton, or the Two SoBiAfi, (1690) by Dryden. 

(1) The play is an adaptation of Amphitryon. 

(2) The Mercury-Phffidra intrigue was suggested by 
Le Manage Porci: act v. 1 (p. 95 S.) is adapted 
from Le Manage Ford, sc. 9. 

AsBtotfATiOH, OB Lovi IN A Ndnnirt, Thb, (1672) by 
Dryden. Act iii. 1 (p. 417 f.) is freely adapted from 
L'itourdi, ii. 11. Act iv. 4 (p. 443 ff.) is freely 
adapted from Le Tartuffe, ii. 4. Benito is a free 
adaptation of L61ie {L'Elourdi). 

Atheist, or thb Second Past or the SoLonnt's 
Fortune, The, (1684) by Otway. The conduct of 
Porcia is a reminiscence of L'Ecole dee Femmea, prob- 
ably through The Country Wife. The recital by 
Beaugard's father of his hard luck at dice (act iii., p. 
42) is an alteration of Les F&cheux, ii. 2. 

Bargain Broken, A. See The Canterbury Guests. 
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BzAUx' Stbatagbu, Ths, (1707) by Farquhar. Act 
iii. 3 (p. 295 ff.) is freely adapted frwn Le Tortile, 
jv. 6, 6. 

Bdbt Faie (1689) by ShadweU. Cf. ante, p. 133 ff. 
Act i. (p. 121 ff.) IB freely adapted from Le Miaaii' 
tiurope, ii. 4. Act i. (p. 124 f.) was su^ested by Le 
Bourgeois GentUhomme, iii. 4, or poaaibly by La 
CoTttleaae d'Bacarbofftuu, sc. 2. Act t. (p. 197 f.) 
was suggested by Le Mitantkrope, v. 2. 

Cantebbitbt Guists, OB A Baboain Broken, Thb, 
(1694) by Ravenscroft. (1) The play reproduces 
word for word more than half of The CareUte Lovers. 
(2) Act 1. 3 was suggested by the character of ^ana- 
reBe in Le Manage Forci. Act ii. fi is adapted from 
Le Manage Ford, sc. 2. Act iii. 1 is adapted from 
Le Bourgeois QentiOiomme, iii. 4. Act v. 1 is adapted 
from Monsieur de Poureeaugnae, ii. 4. Act v. 5 is 
adapted from Le Manage Forei, sc. 9. 

Gai^bliss Lovsbs, The, (1673) by Ravenscroft. (1) 
The main actioa is an adaptation of Motisieur de 
Pourceaitgnac. Act iv, (pp. 41-5) is adapted fcom 
Monsieur de Pourceavgnac, ii. 7, 8 ; act iv. (pp. 38- 
40) was suggested l^ Les Prideuses Ridietjlaa, ac. 
9, 13; act ii. (pp. 10-16) is adapted from Le Bourgeois 
OentiOiomme, iii. 8-10 ; act ii. (p. 17 f.) was suggested 
by Le Bourgeois Qentilhomme, i. 2 ; in act v. (p. 56 f.), 
the di^piise was suggested by Le Midedn mdgri lui, 
(2) A minor action was si^geeted I^ An Evening's 
Love. There are several ^isodes. 
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CAirnoira CoxcouB, Thx. See Sir Salomon. 

Chhats of Scapin, The, (1677) by Otway- The play 
IB a translation for the stage of Les Fovrberiet de 
Scapin. Acts i., ii., are translated dosely. Id act 
iii., scenes 3-5 are omitted ; scenes 7-11 are replaced 
by new scenes. 

CnrzKN TDSNiiD Gbntleiun, The. See Mamamoudii. 

CouiCAi, RxvENOs, OB trOVB IN A TuB, Thb, (1661) by 
Etheredge. The subplot was suggested by Le Dipit 
Amoweux. OS. ante, p. 62 ff. 

Constant Couple, ob a Tbip to the Jitbileb, The, 
(1698) by Farquhar. Act ii. 5 (p. 165 f.) was sug- 
gested by Le Midedn malgrS hd, i. 6. 

CouNTBT Wife, The, (1673) by Wyoheriey. (1) The 
play is an adaptation of L'Ecole dee Femmet, modified 
in acts iv. and t. by L'Ecole de» Marit. Act i. 1 
(p. 261 ff.) is adapted from L'Ecole des Femmea, i. 1 ; 
act It. 2 (p. 313 f.) is adapted from L'Ecole dea 
Femmea, ii.'s ; act iv. 2 ( p. 317 f.) and 4 (p. 333 S.)r. 
were suggested by L'Ecaie dea Maria, ii. 3 ; act v. 1 
(p. 336 ff.) was suggested by L'Ecole dea Maria, iii. 
1-3. (2) The Sparkish-Alithea subplot was suggested 
by the relations of L&inor and Ariste in L'Ecole 
dea Maria: act iii. 2 (p. 296 ff.) was suggested by 
L'Ecole dea Maria, ii. 9. 
I^chwife = Amolphe {L'Ecok dea Fenanea); Mrs. 

Pinchwife = Agnds ; Homer = Horace. 

C^ONTBT Wit, Teeb, (1675) by Crowne. (1) Le Sicilien 
is adapted for a minor intrigue : act ii. (pp. t&~5l) 
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is ft free adaptation of Le SicUien, bc. 3, 4 ; act it. 
(pp. 88-96) is adapted from Le SicUien, bc. &-13. 
(2) The nuua plot was ai^gested by Le TaHuffe: 
act i. (p. 19 ff.) is freely adapted from Le Tartuffe, 
a. 2, with BuggeetioDB from Le Tartuffe, i. 5. 

(1) Lord Drybone= Don P6dre (Le Stct/ien) ; Betty 
Frisque = Isidore ; Ramble = Adraste; Merry = Hali. 
(2) Sir Thomas = Orgon {Le Tartuffe); l8abdla = 
Dorine. Lady Faddle was suggested by the Comtesse 
d'Escarbagnas — e.g., cf. act i. (p. 32 f.) and La Com- 
tesee d'Escarbagnas, bc. 2, — and by B^lise : act ii. (p. 
37 f.) was suggested by Lea Femmea Saoantes, i. 4. 

Cuckold in Conceit, The, (1707) by Vanbruf^. A 
tninslation for the stage of SganareOe, which waa never 
published. 

Curious Iufekitnent, The. See The Married Beau. 

rUuoisELLES X LA Mode, Thr, (1667) by Flecknoe. 
"This Comedy is taken out of several Excellent 
Pieces of MoliSre. The main plot of the Damoieelles 
out of hia Precieuses Ridicules ; the Counterplot of 
Sganarelle, out of his Escole des Femmes, and out of 
the Escole dee Marys, the two Naturals." This 
passage from the preface is given in Lohr, p. 88. 
The play has not been accessible to me. 

DouBLB Dealer, The, (1694) by Congreve. (1) The 
plot was suggested by Le Tartuffe. Cf. anfc, p. 195 ff. 
Act V. 1 is freely adapted from Le Tartuffe, iii. 7. 

(2) Act ii. 1 (p. 126 ff.) is adapted from Les Femmea 
Saoantes, i. 4 ; act iii. 3 (the heroic poem) was sug- 
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gested by Lea Femmea SavarUes, Hi. 2 (the epigram), 
with free adaptation from Le Misanthrope, ii. 4. 
Mafikwell = Tartufle ; CarelesH ■= Cl^ante ; Lord 
Touchwood = Orgon ; Lady Froth = Philaminte {Lea 
Femmes Savantes) as a learned lady; Sir Paul and 
Lady Plyant = Chryaale and Philaminte aa man and 
wife. The conception of Lady Plyant also owes a good 
deal to B^lise. 

DoDBU! DiscovBRY, Teb. See The Spanish Friar. 

Dumb Labt, or the Fakrier made Physician, The, 
(1669) by Lacy. Cf. ante, p. 88 £f. Act i. is closely 
adapted from Le MSdecin malgri lui, i. ; act 11. Is 
closely adapted from Le Midecin molgr6 lui, ii. ; 
act iii. is closely adapted from Le Midecin molgri lui, 
iii. 1-6; act iii. (p. 54 ff.) was su^ested by Lea 
Fourberies de Scapin, ii. 5 ; act iv. is freely adapted 
from L' Amour Midecin, i. 4, 3, 6 ; act v. is very freely 
adapted from L'Amour Midedn, ii. 2-7, with sug- 
gestions from Le Midecin mnlgri ha, iii. 11, 9. 

Enqush Friah, or the Town Sparkb, The, (1690) 
by Crowne. The play is a free adaptation of Le 
TaHuffe. Act v. (p. 112 ff.) is adapted from Le 
TaHuffe, iv. 3, 5. 

Father Finical = Tartufte ; Lady Credulous = Orgon ; 
Sir Thomas = Elmire (in part) ; Pansy = Elmire (in 
part). Lord Stately is a reminiscence of La Comtesae 
d'Escarbagnaa. E.g., act i. (pp. 32, 35) was su^ested by 
ZjO Comiease d'Escarbagnas, sc. 2. Lady Pincl^t is an 
adaptation of Harpagon in L'Avare. Cf. ante, p. 15S f. 
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Epsom Wblis (1672) by Shadwell. Act iv. (p. 261 ff.) 
is adapted from Le Midecin vialgri lid, i. 1-3. Cuff, 
Kick, and Clodpate are reminisceDces of Acaste, 
Clitandre, and Alceste in Le MUafUhrope. 

EvBNiNa's Love, or thb Mock Abtboloqbr, An, 
(1668) by Dryden. Act i. 1 (p. 261 f.) is freely 
adapted from L'Ecole de» Maris, i. 3. Act iii. 1 
(p. 304 ff.) 19 adapted from Le Dijnt Ajnourevx, u. 6. 
Act iv. 2 (p. 334 f.) is adapted from Le DipU Anumreux, 
i. 2. Act iv. i (p. 341 ff.) ia freely adapted by com- 
binatioa of Le Dipit Amoureux, iv. 3 and 4. 
Aurelia is adapted from Cathos and Madelon in Lea 

PrideuBea Ridicules: act iii. 1 (p. 2d6 f.) was su^ested 

by Let PricietiMa Ridicules, bc. 6. 

False Count, ob a New Wat to Plat an Old Gakb, 
The, (1682) by Befan. The IsabellarQuillon action 
was BU^ested by Les Pricieuses Ridicules. The only 
point where Quillon directly imitates Mascaiille is in 
offering to show a wound : act 11. (p. 130 f.) ia taken 
from Les Prid^ises Ridictdes, sc. 11. 

Fabrier uadb Fhtsician, The. See The Dumb Lady. 

Feiqned Innocence, The. See Sir Martin Mar-All. 

Fbmalb Vistuosoeb, The, (1693) by Wright. (1) 
The mmn action is a close adaptation of Les Femmea 
SaoarUes. (2) A minor action Is spun about Witless: 
act i. (pp. 8-7) was su^eated by Monsieur de Pour- 
ceaugnac, i. 3 ; act il. (p. 13 ff.) is tiunalated from Le 
Malade Imaginaire, U. 5, 6 (two-Uurds) ; act iv. 
(p. 34 f.) ia adapted from Mofiaiew de Powceaugnac, 
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u. 6 ; BCt iv. (p. 38 S.) is adapted and expanded from 
Lea Powieriea de Scapin, ii. 6; act iv. (p. 39 &.) 
was suggested by Le Manage Forci, 8C, 9 ; act v. 
(p. 44 ff.) is adapted from Monsieur de Powrceaugnai:, 
m. 6. 

Fhikch Pdbitaw, Thb. See Tortmfe. 

Gentleman Dancino Mastkb, The, (1671) by Wych- 
erley. The conception of Paris owes something 
to Sganarelle in L'Ecole det Marie. ^ 

KxmoBiBie, Tele, (1670) by Shadwell. The courfing 
of Theodosia by Crazy, Brisk, and Diybob is a 
reminiscence of Le MiaanSirope, where C^limdne 
is courted by Acaste, Clitandre, and Oronte. 

IifPEBTiNSNTB, The. See The StdUn Lovers. 

It Cannot Be. See Sir Courtly Nice. 

'Sum EjnPBB, Tsx. See Limberham. 

LiBEBUNX, Thb, (1676) by Shadwell. The play is 
an adaptation of Le Now/eau FesUn de Pierre by 
BoHimond. The only scenes that may have been 
suggested by MoliSre are: act iii. (p. 146 f.. Enter 
Don Lopez and Don Antonio . . . Enter Don John 
and Jacomo), from Don Juan, iii. 2 (end), 3 ; and act 
iii. (p. 147 ff.. Enter Leonora, . . . Exeunt), from 
Don Juan, iv. 6. 

T.TintBBHAM, OB THE KiND Eebpbb, (1678) by Dryden. 
Mts. Suntly is a free adaptatbn of Tartuffe. Brain- 
dck— Lisandre in Lea Fdcheux: act iii. 1 (p. 62) is 
from Lee FAeheux, i. 3. 
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London Cuckolds, The, (1682) by Ravenecroft. 
Act ii. (p. 22 S.) waa su^seated by L'Ecole dea Femtnea, 
ii. 5. Wiseacre = Amolphe ; Peggy — Agn&a. 

LovK AND A BoiTLB (1698-9) by Farquhar. The con- 
ception of Mockmode is drawn from Monsieur Jour- 
dflin {e.g., cf. act ii. 2, p. 38ff., and Le Bourgeois 
GentUhomme, ii. 2) and from Monsieur de Pourceau- 
gnac {e.g., cf. act iii. 2, p. 69 S., and Monsteur de 
Powceaugnac, i. 4). 

LovB FOE Lots (1695) by Congreve. (1) The outr 
line for the plot waa su^ested by L'Avare. Cf. arde, 
p. 197 f. (2) Act i. 1 (p. 205 ff.) is adapted from 
Don Juan, iv. 3 ; act ii. 2 (p. 231 f.) was suggested 
by Le Misantkrope, iii. 4 ; act iv. 3 (p. 285 f.) was 
suggested probably by L'Etourdi, iii. 4 (opening). 
Sir Sampson was suggested by Earpagon. 

Love in a Nunnkbt. See The AartgruOion. 

LoTE IN A Tub. See The Comical Revenge. 

Lovs IN A Wood, ob St. James's Pass, (1671) by 
Wycherley. The use Dapperwit makes of Sir Simon 
was si^gested by the relation of Horace and Amolphe 
in L'Bcoledes Femmes. Act iii. 2 (p. 65 ff.) isadapted 
freely from L'Ecole (fes Maris, ii. 3, 4. Act t. 1 
waa suggested by L'Ecole de* Femmes, v. 3. 
The attitude of Gripe to his dai^ter and her runnii^ 

away with Dapperwit was su^ested by the character 

and fat« of Sganarelle in L'Ecole dea Maris. 

Love's Conteivancb (1703) by Centlivre. The play 
has a very cleverly constructed intrigue based on Le 
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Midean iruUgri bd and Le Manage Ford, m which 
appear, with few changes, translations of: Le 
Manage ForcS, an. 1-5, 8; Le Midenn molgri lui, 
i. Suggestions )are taken from Sganarelle, sc. 1, 2, 
and Le Midedn malgri lui, ii. 4. 

LovBS OF Mabs asd Vznus, Teb, (pub. 1696) by 
Motteux. No indebtedness to Moli6re in spite of 
aeeertion to the contnuy. 

Love Triumphant, oh Naturb will Prevail, (1694) 
by Dryden. Act i. 1 (p. 397) was su^ested by 
Monsieur de Pmirceaugnac, ii. 6. Act v. 1 (p. 45S B.) 
wae suggested by M&nsieur de Pourceaugnac, ii. S. 
Sancho is a reminiscence of LSlie in L'EUmrdi. 

Mamamouchi, or the Citizen turned Gentleman, 
(1671) by Ravenscroft. Cf. ante, p. 103 ff. 

Man of Mode, or Sir Fopunq Flititer, The, (1676) 
by Etheredge. Act iii. 2 (p. 295 ff.) is adapted from 
Lea Pricievae* Ridicules, sc. 9. Act iv. 1 (p. 327 f .) 
and 2 (p. 338 f.) were suggested by Leg Prideusea 
Ridicules, sc. 9 (another passage in the scene). Cf. 
ante, p. 136 S. 
For the character of Sir Fopling, cf. ante, p. 135 S. 

Married Beau, ob the Curiodb Impbbtinbnt, The, 
(1694) by Crowne. Act ii. (p. 272 f.) is a remims- 
cence of Les Prideuaes Ridicules, sc. d. 

Marriage a la Mode (1672) by Dryden. Melantha 
is an adaptation from Moli^'s several paintings of 
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MbTAUOBPHOSIB, OB TBS Ou> LOTXB OUTWITTXD, TEB, 

(1704) by Corey. The pl^ owe* nothing to Moli&«. 
Cf. ante, p. 81. 

MisiB, Tbb, (1671) by Shadwell. The mun plot ia 
abnoat a translation of L'Avare. But about forty 
per cent of the play is taken up with the added char- 
acters, Timothy Squeeze, Lettice, Joyce, Rant, and 
Hazard, in sceneB from London low life. Anselme 
of the original does not appear. TTia will is executed 
by his son. The plan proposed by Frosine in L'Avare, 
iv. 1, is carried out in action. 

Mjotakb, Trb, (1706) by Vanbn^. The play is a 
bmialation for the stage of Le Dipil Amoweux. 

Mock Abtbolooes, The. See An Eeening'a Love. 

MoDiBH Wife, The. See Tom Essentx. 

MuLBEBBT Gabden, Thb, (1668) by Sedley. Act i. 
(p. 35 ff.) is adapted from L'^cole dea Maris, i. 1. 
No borrowing occurs in the remainder of the play. 
Forecast ( — Sganarelle) and Everyoung ( - Ariste) 

continue through the play. Each has two daughters 

in place of one ward. 

Natubx will Pbbvail. See Loee Triamphant. 

New Wat to Flat an Old Game, A. See The Falae 
Couitt. 

Old Bachelob, The, (1693) by Congreve. Act ii. 
(p. 21 ff.) is freely adapted from Let Fourberiea de 
Scapin, ii. 7 (cf, the opening of each), with a sug- 
gestion from Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, i. 4. Act ii. 
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(p. 28 f.) was suggeBted by Lea Femmet Swantea, i. 1. 
Act iii, 2 (p. 41 f .} is a reminiacence of George Dandin, 
ii. 1. Act iv. 6 (p. 67 f.) ia freely adapted from George 
Dandin, ii. 8, with a auggeetioii from L'Ecole dea 
Maria, ii. 9. 
The conception of Heartwell owes something to 

Sganar^e : e.g., cf. Le Manage Ford, sc. 1, and The 

Old Bachtior, i. (p. 15). Araminta and Belinda show 

reminiBcences of Molldre's prideuaet. 

Old Lovxb Odtwittgd, Tbb, See The M^morphoaia. 

Pi^iN Dealer, The, (1774) by Wycherley. (1) 
The play ia an adaptation of Le Misanlhrope: act i. 
I (p. 382 S.) is adapted from Le MiaarUkrope, i. 1 
(first half); act ii. 1 (p. 400 ff.) ia adapted from ie 
MisBTUhrope, ii. 4; act iv. 2 is adapted from Le 
Miaanthrope, iii. 1, and v. 4. (2) Act ii. 1 (p. 407 
B.) is ad^ited from La Critique de I'Eeole dea Femmea. 
Manly — Alceste ; Freeman - Philinte ; Olivia - 

C^Umtoe ; Eliza ■■ EUante ; Novel and Plausible - 

Aeaste and Clitandre. 

Plathoube to be Let, Thb, (1663) by Qavenant 
Act ii. ia a tranalation of SganareBe, scenes 7, 12, 13, 
being omitted. Cf. ante, p. 79. 

PsTCHE (1674) by Shadwell. The opera is an adapta- 
tion of Psychi : act i. is composed of selected portions 
of the prolt^e and Paychi, i. without reference to 
their order in the original ; in act ii. the first two- 
thiids is composed of the rest of PtychS, i. and the 
first intermide ; tlie last third, of PagcM, ii. con- 
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denaed; acta iii.-v. are paraphrased with some 
shortening from Paycki, iii.-v. 

Relapse, or Virtub in Danobb, The, (1696) by 
Vanbn^h, Act i. 3 is a free adaptation from Le 
BourgeoUQentUhomme/a.b. Sir Tunbelly and Hoyden 
are a reflection of Sganarelle and laabelle in LEcde 
dw Maris, probably through The CourUry Wife. 

St. James's Pabe. See Love in a Wood. 

SCABAMOUCH (1677) by Ravenacroft. (1) The main 
plot 18 a close adaptation of Lea Fouirheriee de Sea-pin. 
(2) The aubplot ia a close adaptation of Le Manage 
Ford. (3) Act i. {pp. 2-5) is adapted from Le 
Boitrgeois GentHhomme, ii. 2, 3 ; act i. (p. 5 f.) waa 
BUggest«d by Le Bourgeois GeiUilhamme, it. 4 (open- 
ing) ; act ii. (p. 30 S.) is translated from Le Bourgeois 
Omtilhotnme, ii. 4 (first half). Act iv. (p. 58 £E.) 
was su^ested by Mormeur de PoTtrceaugruK, ii. 3. 

ScowBESs, The, (1691) by Shadwell. The relation of 
Eugenia and her goTemess Priscilla is a reflection of 
the motif of L'Ecole det Maris. 

Sir CotrETLT Nice, oe It Camnot Be, (1685) by Crowne. 

Act V. (p. 340 f.) was su^eeted by Les Pr&cieusea 

Ridicules, ac. 9. Act v. (p. 342 S.) was suggested by 

Les Femmes Savantes, i. 4. 

Lord Bellguard is a reminiscence of Organ in Le 
Tartuffe. 

Sir Foplinq Flitttsr. See The Man of Mode. 
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Sib Martin Mab-All, or the Feioneo Innocence, 
(1667) by Diyden. (1) The play is an adaptation 
of L'EUmrdi. Acta iii, (largely), iv., v., are adapted 
from L'EUmrdi, ii., iii., iv. Acta i., ii., are adapted 
from Quinault'a L'Amant Indiacret, i., iv. (2) Act v. 
(p. 73 fi.) and a aubplot are apparently original with 
Dryden. 

Sir Patieht Fancy (1678) by Behn. (1) The Witt- 
more-Fancy and Lodwick-Ia^^eUa actiona are 
adapted from Le Maiade Imaginaire. (2) The Le- 
ander-Lucretia action is developed fromhinta in Moti- 
aieur de Pourceaugnac, with adaptation (v. pp. S9-96) 
of L'Amour MSdecin, ii. 2-5. (3) The adaptation as 
a whole is ii^enioualy managed to produce a comedy 
of intrigue. There is not much paraphraae. 

Sir Salomon, or the Cautious Coxcomb, (1669-70) 
by Caryll. The Sir Salomon action is a close adap- 
tation of L'EcoU dee Femmes. The Wary action ia 
constructed as an obverse to it. 
Sir Salomon — Sganarelle ; Ralph and Alice - Alain 

and Geoi^ette; Betty— AgnSs; Peregreen = Horace. 

Wary - Cfaryaalde. Julia (his daughter), Mr. Sic^e 

(Sir Salomon's aon), and Sir Arthur Addel are added. 

Soldebe'b Foetonb, Thi(, (1681) by Otway. The 
baoB of the main intrigue is L'Ecole dea Maria: act 
ii. (p. 394 ff.) ia adapted from L'Ecole des Maris, ii. 
2; act ii. (pp. 406-9) ia adapted from L'tcole dea 
Maria, ii. 2, 6 ; act iii. (pp. 417-420) was au^ested 
by L'Ecole dea Maria, ii. 3 ; act iv. (p. 421 ff.) was 
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suKested by L'Eccle dea Maria, il. 4, 5. Act u. 
(pp. 390-4) was su^ested by Sganareile, sc. 9, with 
tiae of L'Ecale dea Maria, u. 4, 7 (end). 
Sir Davy Dunce ■■ Sganareile; Lady Dunce— Isabelle; 
Fourbin — Scapin {Lea Fourberiea de Scapin). 

SpaHIBH FrIAB, OS THS DOUBLB DiBCOTBST, ThB, 

(1681) by Drydeo. Act. i. 2 (p. 430 ff.) is freely 
adapted from L'EcoU dea Femmea, i. 4. Act ir. 1 
(p. 473 f.) is adapted from Le Mldecin mdlgri lid, ii. 5. 

SgriBi! or Aisatia, The, (1688) by Shadwell. The 
basis of the play is L'EcoU dea Maria. Act iv. 
(p. 73) is adapted from L'Avare, i. 5. 
^ William Belfond is a remiaisceDce of Harpagon 

in L'Avare. The conception alao owes sometiiing to 

Sganareile of L'Ecole dea Maria. Sir Edward •• Ariste ; 

Belfond Senior and Junior - Isabelle and Uonor. 

Squisb Tbiloobt (1704) by Congreve, Walsh; anA 
Vanbn^h. This adaptation of Monsieur de Pour- 
eeaagnac is not extant. 

Staoe Bbaux tosssd in a B1.ANXST, The, (pub. 1704) 
by Brown. Act i. is translated with few changes from 
La Critique de I'Ecok dea Femmea, ac. 1-5, with a , 
si^iestion from scene 7. Act iv. (pp. 56-9) is adapted 
from Le Tartuffe, iv. 5, ill. 3 (praise of lady), and 
iv. 6. 

Stock Jobbbbb, Thb. See The VoltaUeera. 

Sullen Lovebs, ob the Iufertinentb, The, (1668) 
by Shadwell. The main points in the plot were sug- 
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ge&ted by Le MUanthrope. Act i. contiuns the fol- 
lowing adapted scenes: Le MUofUhrope, i. 1, 2 ; iii. 
1 ; Les F&cheux, i. 3. Act ii. contains : Let Ficheux, 
ii. 3 ; iii. 3. Act iii. contains : Lea Fdcheia, ii. 2. 
Act iv. conttuns : Les FAcheux, iii. 4 ; L« Misan- 
thrope, ii. 4. 

Stanford = Alceste, weakened to a mere grumbler ; 
C^lim^ne suggested Emilia, a second Alette. Lovel 
- Philinte ; Carolina - ^liante ; Ninny - Oronte ; 
Lady Vaine — Arano4. Woodcock is a combination 
of Usandre and Ormin in Les F&iAeux; Huffe is a 
combination of Dorante and Alcippe; Sir Poaitive 
At-AU ia a combination of lisandre and Alcandre in Let 
FAcheux, and of Acaste in Le Miaanihrope, and of 
Fancrace (cf. act iv., p. 87 f., and Le Manage Ford, 
BC. 4). 

Tuirnnn, on thb Fbsinch Puritan, (1670) by Med< 
bourne. The play la a translation for the stage of 
Le Tartuffe. The only scenes omitted are iv. 8 (last 
half), V. 2, V. 4 (last half), v. 7 (last half). Foi slight 
changes in plot, see ante, p. 85 ff. 
Toil EssxHCE, OR THB MoDiBH WiTB, (1677) by Rawlins. 
(1) The basis of the play is Sganarelle, probably in 
Davenant's trandation, followed pretty closely in the 
Essence action. (2) T^e lover of C6Iie and the girl 
he has married, merely mentioned in SgamtreUe, are 
' devebped, with the addition of a servant, Laurence, 
not mentioned at all, to fumiah a second (Loveall- 
Luce) action. (3) A third (Moneylove) action is 
developed by giving the man corresponding to Gorgi- 
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bus a young wife, who has a gallant, Stanley, who at 
one point (ii., pp. 16-18) aBBumea the disguise of a 
doctor under the influence of some of Molifire's 
doctor scenes. 

Town Spabks, The. See The English Friar. 

Teip to thb Jobilee, a. See The ConttaTd Couple. 

Two Sosiis, The. See Amphitryon. 

Twin Rivals, The, (1702) by Farquhar. Act iii. 1 
(p. 52 f.) was suf^ested by Le Midecin mcdgri M, 
iii. 2. Act T. 4 (p. 105 S.) is freely adapted from 
Le Tortile, iv. 5, 6. 

Virtue in Danger. See The Relapse. 

Virtuoso, The, (1676) by Shadwell. The treatment 
of Clarinda and Miranda shows influence from 
L'Ecole des Maria. Sir Formal, Sir Samuel, and Snarl 
are reminiaoences of Acaste, Clitandre, and Alceste 
in Le Misanthrope. 

VoLUNTBERa, OR THE StOCK JOBBERS, THB, (pub. 1693) 

by Shadwell. Teresia owes something to Cathos 

and Madelon in Les Pririeuses RidiaUes. Mrs. 

Hackwell is a reminiscence of ^anarelle in L'^et^ 

dea Maris. 
Wanton Wife, The. See The Amorous Widow. 
Wat of the World, The, (1700) by Congreve. Cf. 

ante, p. 198 f. Waitwell's disguise was suggested 

by the plot of Lei Prideuses Ridicules. 

Foible la influenced in conception by Molly's sou- 
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brettes (e.g., Toinette or Lisette). Mrs. Ftunall is 
s variation of the motif of L'Ecole dea Maria. 
Woman Captain, The, (1680) by Shadwell. Act i. 
(pp. 357 ff.) was suggested by L'Avare, m. 1. The 
conduct of Mrs. Gripe is a reflection of the L'Ecole dea 
Maria motif. Gripe is a reminiscence of Harpagoc 
in UAvare. 
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BIBUOGRAPHY 

I. TEXTS 

Thz foDowing list urns to give the fiill titles of the 
books cited in the preceding pages. Where more than 
one edition is given, it ia because of introductory matter 
having Bome bearing on the subject. In su<^ cases the 
edition to which reference is made in the notes is alwtQ'S 



Been, Mas. Aphba, The Plays, SiHoriea, and Novels of 
the in^enunu . . . , luift Ufe and Memoirs. Corn- 
plete in Six Volumes. London, 1871. 

Betitsbton, Thouab, The Amorous Widow: or, ffie 
Wanton Wife. A Comedy. As it is Perform'd by 
Her M(f}esty's Servants. Writien by the late Famous 
Mr. Thomas Betterton. Now first Printed from the 
Oriffirud Copy. London : Printed in tJie Year 1710. 

(Bbown, Thomas], The Stage-Beaux toss'd in a Blanket: 
or, Hypocride Alamode; Expos'd in a True Picture 
of Jerry — :— A Pretending Scourge to the English Stage. 
A Comedy with a Prologue on Occasiotud Conformity; 
being a fuU Explanation of Ike PousHn Dodor's Book; 
and am Epilogue on the Reformers. Spoken at the 
Theaire-Royai in Drury-Lane. London, Printed, and 
Sold by J. Nutt, near Stationers-Hall, 1704. 
243 
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[Cahtll, John], Sir Salomon; or, Ihe Catditma Coxcomb, 
a Comedy. Acted By Their Majesties Servania. By 
Mr. Caryl. London, Printed for H, Henii^im&n, 
and Sold by Jacob Tonaon, at the Judges-Head in 
Chanceiy-Lane near Fleetstreet, 1691. 

Centlivbb, Mbs. [Susanna], The Dramatic Works of 
the CeUbrcUed Mrs. CenUivre, vrUh A Nmo Account 
of her lAfe. Complete in Three Volumes. London, 
1872. 

CoNOBBVi!, WiLUAM, The Comedies of, with an tn- 
trodudion by G. S. Street. In two vdumes. London, 
1895. [LaEnglish Classics, edited by W. E. Henley.) 

CoNORBTX, William, [The Complete Plays o/.] Edited 
by Ale:^ander] Charles Ewald. New York, — . [In 
The Mermaid Series.] Quotations are ttoxa this 
edition. 

[CoRiT, John], The Metamorphosis: or, the Old Lover 
Ovt^witted. A Farce. As it is now Aded at the New 
Theatre in Lincolfu-Innr-Fields. Written OriginoUy 
by the Famous M<Mere. London ; Printed for Ber- 
nard Lintott at the Middle-Temple Gate in Fleet- 
street. 1704. 

Ckownb, John, The Dramatic Works <^, mOi pr^tAory 
memoir and notes. Edinburgh and London, 1873-4. 
[In DramaHsts of the Restoration, edited by James 
Maidment and W. H. Lc^an.] 

D'AvBNANT, Sib William, The Dramatic Works of, 
wUh prefatory memoir and notes. Edinburgh and 
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London, 1872-4, [In Dramatists of the Restoration, 
edited by James Maidment and W. H. Logan.] 
D0D8LET, RoBEBT, A Seled CoUedwn of Old Evulisk 
Plays. OriginaUy pvblished by Robert Dodsley in IM 
year 1744. Fourth Edition, now first chronologically 
arranged, revised and enlarged rvith the notes of aU the 
comtneniators, and n«w notes by W. Carew HaxliU. 
Volume the fifteenth. London, 1876. [Contains 
The Adventures of Five Hours, by Tuke, and Htstoria 
Histrionica, by Wright.) 

The Dramatic Works of WycherUy, Congreoe, Vai^tnigh, 
and Farquhar. WtA Biographical and Critical Notices 
by Leigh Hunt. A New Edition. London and New 
York, 1876. 

Dbtdbn, John, Essays of, Sekded and edited by W. P. 
Ker. [In two volumes.] Oxford, 1900, 

Dktden, John, The Works of, iSnslrated with notes, 
historical, critical, and explanatory, and a life of Ih^ 
author, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Revised and corrected 
by George Saintsbury. Edinburgh, 1882-1893. 

DuBFET, Thomas, The Fond Husband: or, the Plotting 
Sisters. A Comedy as it is acted at the Thfatre-Roytd 
in Drury Lane. Written by Tho. Dwfey, dent. 
London, 1735, 

Ethebedqe, Sib CrEOBOE, The Works of. Plays and 
Poems. Edited, with critical notes and introduction, 
by A. Wilson Verity. London, 1888. 

Fabqdhab, Geoboe, The Dramatic Works of, edited 
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with a life and rurfes by AIex[ander] Charles Ewaid. 
In two vohaw8. London, 1892. 

FotJHNBL, VicroB, Lea Contemporaira tfe MolOre. 
Recueil de comSdiea, rarea ou peu connues, jouies de 
1650 d 1680, avec I'histoire de chaque thidire, dea ncdes 
et nolicea biographiquee, biblioffraphigvea et critiques. 
Pane, 1863-6. 

LA.cr, John, The Dramatic Worka of, wUh ■pr^oiory 
memoir and notes. Edinburgh and London, 1875. 
[In DramoHats of the Restoration, edited by James 
Maidment and W. H. Logan.] 

Medbodbnb, M[ATrEEw], Tartuffe: or the French 
Puritan. A Comedy, Lately Acted at the Theatre 
Royal. Written in French by Moliere; and rendered 
into Engliah with Much Addition and Advantage, By 
M. Medboume, Servant to hia Royal Highness. Lon- 
don : Printed by H. L. and B. B. for James Mt^nus 
at the Fosthouse in Rueael-etreet near the Piazza in 
Covent Garden, 1670. 

MoLiiiBB, (Emirea compUiea de. Oxford, 1900. IB»- 
producea the Despoia-Meenard text in a single 
volume.] 

MoLiibBE, (Buvreade. NoueeQeidtiion revue eur les plua 
andennea imprea^ona el avgment6e des variatiies, de 

. notices, de notea, d'un lexique des mots et locutions 
remarquables, de portraits, de facsimile, etc. Par 
MM. Eugine Despois et Paul Mesnard. Paris, 1873- 
1900. [Dans la Collection des Grands Ecrivains 
de la France.] 
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MoTTBUX [FiEBBE AntoiotI, The Lovea of Mara A 
Venui. A Play «et to Afunc, As ii ia Acted at the 
New Theatre, in LUtie LiTicolna Inn-Fields. By His 
Mcfjetty's Savaiita. Written by Mr. Motteux. Lon- 
don, Printed, and are to be sold at the New Theatre, 
in Little Lincohis-Inn-Fields. 1696. 

Otwat, Thokab, [The Beat Plays of.] With an In- 
troduCtion wnd Notea, by The Htm. Boden Nod. Loa- 
don and New York, — . pii The Mermaid Seriea.] 

Otwat, Thomas, The Works of, conaioing of his PU^a, 
Poems, and Liters. With a Sketch of his Life, en- 
Utrged from thai wrtitten by Dr. Johnson. In two 
volumes. London, 1812. Quotations are from thia 
edition. 

Otway, Thouas, The Works of, in Otree volumet. With 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and a Life cf the 
AvthoT, By ThoTnas Thornton, Esq. London, 1S13. 

Ratxnbcboft, Edwabb, The Canterbtir}/ Gueata; or, 
a Bargain Broken. A Comedy. Aded at The Theatre- 
Royal. Written by Mr. . . - , London, Printed for 
Daniel Brown at tho Bible without Temple-Barr ; 
and John Walthoe, at his Shop in ^^&<kiurt, 
Middle-Temple, 1695. 

Ratenscbott, Edward, The Cardeas Lovera: A Comedy 
Acted at the Duke's Theatre. Written by Edwmd 
Havenacrofla, Cferit. London, Printed for William 
Cademan, at the Popes Head in the Lower Walk 
in the New Exchange, 1673. 
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Ratensckopt, Edwabd, Tke Citizen tum'd Genileman: 
a Comedy. Acted al the Duke's Theatre. By Edw. 
Ravenscroft. Gent. London, Printed for Thomas 
Driug, at tlie White-Lyon next Chancery-lAiie end 
inFIeetstreet, 1672. Quotations are from this edition. 

Ravbnscboit, Edwakd, Tke London Ciu:kold3. A 
Cotnedy; As il ia Acted at The Duke's Theatre. By 
Edward Ravenscroft, Cent. London, Printed for Job. 
Hindmarsh at the Sign of the Black-BuU near the 
Royal-Exch&i^e in Comhill, Anno Dom., 16^- 

BATSiNBCBo:rr, Edwabd, Mamarrumchi, or the Citizen 
tum'dGetUleman: a Comedy Aded at the Dvke's Thea- 
tre. By Edw. Ravenscroft. Geni. London, Printed for 
Thomaa Dring, at the Comer of Chancery-Lane, over 
agMiiat the Inner Temple Gate in Fleetatreet, 1675. 

Ravenscboft, Edwabd, Scarmnouch a Philosopher, 
Harlequin a School-Boy, Bravo, Merchant, and Magi- 
cian. A Comedy After the Italian manner. Aded at 
the Theatre-Royal. Written by Mr. . . . Printed for 
Robert SoUera at the Flying Horse in St. Pauls 
Church-yard, 1677. 

[Rawlins, Thouas], Tom Essence: or, The Modish 
Wife. A Comedy. As it is Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre. Licensed, Novemb. the 4th. 1676. Roger 
L'Eatrange. London, Printed by T. M. iar W. 
Cademan, at the Popes-Head in the Lower Walk 
of the New-Exchange in the Strand, 1677. 

Sbdlet, Sie Chables, Babt., The Works of the Hon- 
ourable, In Prose and Verse. In Two Volumes. 
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g the TrarubUions of Virgil'a PasUmda, Oie 
BaiUe and Oovemm^nt of Bees, &c. With his Speeches, 
Polilicai Pieces, Poems, Songs aiid Plays, the greatest 
Part never printed before, . . . With Memoirs of 
the Aiilhor's Life, WriUen by an EmineTit Hand. 
London, 1778. 

Shadwell, Thomas, [The Best Plays of.] Edited, with 
on IiOrodwiion and Notee, by George Saintsbvry. 

London and New York, . (In The Mermaid 

Series.] 

Shadwsll, Tbouas, Esq., The DramaOck Works of; 
In four txdum^. London, 1720. Quotations are 
from this edition. 

SocTHEENE, Thomas, Esq., Plays written by . . . 
Now first collected. With An Account of the Life and 
Wntin^s of the Author. London, 1774. 

[ToMKis, Thomas], Albumazar. A Comedy presented 
before the Kings Matesty at Cambridge. By the 
Gentlemen of Trinity CoUedge. Newly revised and 
corrected by a spedall Hand. London, Printed by 
Nicholas Okes, 1634. 

TuKB, Sm Samuel, The Adventures of Five Hours. See 
Dodsley. 

Vanbkoqh, Sir John, Edited by WliUiam) C. Ward. 
In (100 Dolumea. London, 1893. Quotations are from 
this edition. 

Vanbeuoh, Sm John, [The Select Plays of.] Edited, 
toith an Introduction and Notes, by A. E. H. Swaen. 
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London and N«w Yi^, 1896. [In The Mermaid 
Seriea.] 

Wbiqht, Thouab, The Female Vertuoio'e. A Comedy: 
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